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LITERATURE 


F you are looking out for Spring books; if you have the work 
of purchasing contemporary literature for libraries ; if you wish 
to be kept informed as to the nature of the book publications 
of the year, whether of this country, of England, or of Europe, 


the least expensive, and in the end most valuable, informant for 
you is LITERATURE. This 


JOURNAL OF LITERARY CRITICISM 


Is in the first place a weekly. It comes to you once every seven 
days, and therefore covers the year more completely than would a 
monthly. It is published in London and New York simultaneously, 
and contains English, French, German, and other international 
letters and articles, as well as purely American critical work. 








Furthermore, such authors as Rudyard Kipling, George Mere- 
dith, Edmund Gosse, and Austin Dobson are from time to time 
contributors of original matter. 


SEND US TWENTY-FIVE CENTS AT ONCE AND GIVE THE 
PAPER A FOUR WEEKS’ TRIAL. 


TEN CENTS A COPY. SUBSCRIPTION, FOUR DOLLARS A YEAR. 
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BOOKS OF IMPORTANCE 7 


FORTIETH THOUSAND 


MR. DOOLEY 
IN PEACE AND IN WAR 
Cloth, $1.25. 


WASHINGTON’S THE MEMORY OF 


FAREWELL ADDRESS LINCOLN 


With a Prefatory Note by Edited by 
WORTHINGTON C. FORD M. A. DeWOLFE HOWE 
Containing a Facsimile of Washington's Poems selected, with an Introduction by 
Original Draft, contained in the letter to the Editor. With Frontispiece in photo- 
James Madison. Paper boards, 50 cts. gravure. Cloth, ornamental, $1.00. 


JOHN SULLIVAN DWIGHT 


BROOK FARMER, EDITOR, and INTERPRETER OF MUSIC 


A BIOGRAPHY 
By 
GEORGE WILLIS COOKE 
With a Portrait of Dwight and a Facsimile of Manuscript. Cloth, $2.00. 

The account of the Saturday Club, of life at Brook Farm, and of the progress of music 
in Boston, which Mr. Cooke has woven into his Biography of Dwight, will commend it at 
once as invaluable to the student of New England life and literature a generation ago. 
The work contains a number of interesting letters that have never before appeared in print. 
Among these will be found letters from CarLYLE, Emerson, Dr. CHanninc, LoweELt, 
LonGre._Low, Houtmes, THEODORE Parker, HawTHorneE, MARGARET FULLER, GEORGE 
Riptey, W. W. Story, Lypra M. Cuicp, Evizasetn Prasopy, Curistorpuer P. 
Crancu, Grorce W. Curtis, Cuartes T. Brooks, Henry James, WititiamM Henry 
CHanninG, E. P. Wurppece, and Richarp Grant WHITE. 
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FIFTH THOUSAND 
WOMEN AND ECONOMICS 


CHARLOTTE PERKINS STETSON 
Cloth, $1.50. 
A Study of the economic relations between men and women as a factor in Social Evolution. 


For Sale by all Booksellers, or sent, prepaid, on receipt of price by the Publishers 


SMALL, MAYNARD AND COMPANY 


No. 6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
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A Series of Brief Memoirs of Eminent Americans 


THE BEACON BIOGRAPHIES 


M. A. DEWOLFE HOWE, Editor 





Messrs. SMALL, MAYNARD AND Company beg to announce that they will publish on 
April 15 the first five volumes of THE BEACON BIOGRAPHIES, as follows : — 
PHILLIPS BROOKS, by the Editor 

DAVID G. FARRAGUT, by JAMES BARNES 

ROBERT E. LEE, by W. P. TRENT 

JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL, by EDWARD EVERETT HALE, JR. 
DANIEL WEBSTER, by NORMAN HAPGOOD 


They are also able to announce the following volumes as in preparation : — 
JOHN JAMES AUDUBON, by JOHN BURROUGHS 
EDWIN BOOTH, by CHARLES TOWNSEND COPELAND 
AARON BURR, by HENRY CHILDS MERWIN 
JAMES FENIMORE COOPER, by W. B. SHUBRICK CLYMER 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, by LINDSAY SWIFT 


The reasons which have persuaded the Editor and the Publishers to believe that 
The Beacon Biographies make their appeal to a fairly general public are these : — 

The Beacon Biographies, it is thought, are the most beautiful small books ever issued 
in this country. The cover (in blind and gold on blue cloth) is by Mr. Bertram Gros- 
VENOR GOODHUE, who has done also the standing title-page for the series, which has been 
engraved on copper. The size is 24mo (3} by 54 inches), with an average of 140 pages to 
the volume. The frontispiece portrait which accompanies each is in photogravure. The 
paper has been selected with great care, and the type used is a new face specially cut. 

The subjects of the various Biographies as they appear are to be men of the most vari- 
ous significance in American life, so that the series as completed will give biographically 
the history of American life and character in all its important phases. 

The normal extent of a Beacon Biography is around 20,000 words. Sixty or seventy 
years ago books of American biography thus briefly expressed could be obtained generally 
throughout the country, but they have since been crowded out by the longer Memoirs and 
formal Lives. From these, now, and from the wealth of related material which has been 
accumulated in the research of a generation, it is proposed to condense once more the brief 
statement of essential facts which alone can appeal to the busy American interested in his 
country’s history. 

The writers who have consented to contribute to the Series are uniformly men who 
have the point of view of the present generation. With full critical and historical knowl. 
edge of the subjects of which they treat, they have not found it necessary to produce dull 
books, or books without the proper popular appeal. Those who care for biography will 
find in The Beacon Biographies, it is hoped, the solution of a real want — books at once 
entertaining, brief, and authentic. Each volume, moreover, is to include a bibliography for 
further reading, and a strict and full list of important dates in chronological order. 

Price, 75 Cents each 


Circulars of information are now ready, and will be sent on application to the Publishers 


SMALL, MAYNARD AND COMPANY 


No. 6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
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R. F. FENNO & CO., "%" Si"au "= 


Take pleasure in announcing a new book by the author of “ The Wooing O’t”: 


Brown, V. C. By Mrs. Alexander. 


As the title implies, the principal character is cast in heroic mold, and is all that is manly, 
generous, and chivalrous. The love-interest is particularly well sustained. 


12mo, 400 pages. Price, $1.25. 


Wedlock. Vicomte de Puyjoli. 


By Joun Strance Winter. A satisfying romance by A Romance of the French Revolution. By Jutes 


the author of “ Bootles’ Baby” and other charming Craretiz. A vivid and picturesque narrative from 
army tales. 12mo, 75 cents. the viewpoint of an aristocrat. And interesting, whole- 
some reading it makes, too. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 
The Story of a Genius. Paper, 50 cents. 
From the German of Ossip Schubin. A virile portrayal An Index Finger. 


of the love, aspirations, and accomplishments of an 
unfortunate whose genius found expression in music. | By TuLts ABROJAL. Believers in the occult will find 
12mo, 75 cents. this satisfying and inspiring. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


The Measure ns a “Man. By E. Livingston Prescott. 


. To be a man: to give, not take; 
ws serve, not rule; to nourish, not devour; 
To help, not crash ; if need, to die, not live.” 


The hero well exemplifies the above inspiring lines of Kingsley’ s. 12mo, 300 pages, 31. 25. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS? SPEEN2D,B00KS FoR, 


A BOOK ABOUT SHAKESPEARE. Written for Young People. By J. N. 


M’ ILwRAITH (“Jean Forsyth’’). 12mo, extra cloth, 80 cts. 

“One of the most charming of recent contributions to Shakespearean literature. It gives the main facts about Shake- 
speare and his contemporaries. . The illustrations show numerous scenes from the plays. Young people especially can 
derive great profit from the reading ‘of this volume.”"—The School Journal. 

“It is a book for the school, for the private library, for the individual collector.’’— Education. 


MANUAL OF BIBLE HISTORY in Connection with the General History of the World. 
By Rev. W. G. Biarxiz, D.D. New Edition, revised and enlarged. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


“A book of rare excellence. Within its five hundred pages the whole course of Bible history is analyzed, delineated, and 
explained with remarkable intelligence, judgment, and ame skill.’’—The Congregationaitst. 


TORCH -BEARERS OF HISTORY. By Ameria Hurcuixson Stirtine. First 


Series. A connected series of historic 4 sketches. 12mo, cloth, 80 cts. 
** The narrative is direct and . and adapt readers, whom it is the author's design to interest in his- 
torical literature ; a chronological table of the events Miheded to in the text and an index of names and places are appended.” 


Journal of Education. 
UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 


TORCH - BEARERS OF HISTORY. Second Series. From the Reformation to the 


beginning of The French Revolution. 12mo, cloth, 80 cts 


The historical ** toreh-bearers"’ in this series, each of whom forms the central a in the events and scenes of his time, 
include William of . Sir Francis Drake, Henry of Navarre, Gustavus Adolphus, Oliver Cromwell, Sir Isaac Newton, 
Peter the Great, Frederick the Great, and George Washington. 


The two series bound in one 12mo volume, bevelled edges, extra cloth, $1.50. 


NELSON’S New Series of TEACHERS’ BIBLES contain New Helps, 350 Illustra- 


tions, New Concordance, New Maps. 








FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, oR SENT POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF LIST PRICE 
WRITE FOR 4A DESCRIPTIVE LIST, GIVING SIZES OF TYPE, PRICES, ETC., ETC 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 37 East 18th St., New York. 
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Houghton, Mifflin 


Life of Edwin M. Stanton. 


By Grorce C. Gornam. With Portraits, maps, and 
facsimiles of important documents. 
$6.00. 

The life of Lincoln’s great War Secretary, written 
with the aid of Stanton’s family. Stanton was, perhaps, 
next to President Lincoln and General Grant, the most 
important figure in the war for the Union. Mr. Gorham 
has told the story of his career with much power, and 
his book is a work of notable value as a contribution to 
the history of the Civil War and as a memorial of Stan- 
ton’s great public services. 


Papias and His Contemporaries. 


A Study of Religious Thought in the Second Cen- 
tury. By Rev. Epwarp H. Hat. 12mo, $1.25. 
A book of great value for students of the first centuries 
of the Christian faith. Mr. Hall uses Papias to show 
the method and spirit of early Christianity. He ex- 
amines the Fathers from St. Peter — Ignatius, Jerome, 
Marcion, Valentine — down to the third century, re- 
viewing their works and influence. His treatment of 
the Millennium, the Divinity of Christ, and the other 
topics which come within his survey is careful, candid, 
and worthy of most respectful consideration. His book 
is a contribution of real importance to our knowledge 
of an era which holds a significant and mysterious place 
in the history of Christianity. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 
Sent, postpaid, by the Publishers, 


_THE 


2 vols., 8vo, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON. 
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& Co.’ s ; New Books 


The Conjure Woman. 

| By Cuartes W. Cnesnutr. 16mo, $1.25. De Lure 

Edition, a beautiful book. $3.00, net. 

Mr. Chesnutt, who is perfectly acquainted with negro 

| superstitions and dialect, here groups several stories of 
peculiar interest. He has caught the indescribable 
Ethiopian, mystic quality in the negro mind, and has 
embodied it in stories vigorous, vivid, and strikingly 
dramatic. The story-teller is Uncle Julius, who has 
much of the genius of Uncle Remus. 


Charlotte Cushman: 
Her Letrers AND MEMORIES OF HER LIFE. 
EmMA STEBBINS. 
traits. S8vo, $1.50. 
Mr. George Ripley, the eminent literary critic of the 
N. Y. Tribune, when this book was first published, said: 
“The point of view in which the p work an 


interest is that of the portraiture ‘of a rare and noble woman rather 
than of a critical estimate of an illustrious dramatic artist.’’ 


A Satchel Guide 


For the Vacation Tourist in Europe. By WiciiaM J. 
Rote, Litt. D. Edition for 1899, carefully revised. 
A compact and thoroughly tested Itinerary of the 
British Isles, Belgium and Holland, Germany and the 
Rhine, Switzerland, France, Austria, and Italy. With 
Maps, Street Plans, Money Tables, Calendar of Fes- 
tivals, Fairs, ete. 18mo, roan, flexible, 31.50, net. 





By 
New Popular Edition, with por- 





SOME GOOD BOOKS 


In Nature’s Image. 

Chapters on Pictorial Photography. By W. I. 
Lixncotn Apams. Profusely Illustrated by Orig- 
inal Photographs from Nature. Large 8vo, cloth, 
full gilt, in a box, $2 50. 

Treating portraiture, figure composition, genre, etc., for 
amateurs. 


** This is a beautiful book, and as useful in its way as beau- 
tiful.”"— Christian Standard. 


The Gentle Art of Pleasing. 


By Exizasnetu GLover. 16mo, cloth, decorated, 
gilt top, $1.00. 
* All in the most kindly, persuasive, and effective manner 
possible.” — Bridgeport Standard. 
* The expression of a genuine and intelligent sympathy.” 
— Congregationalist. 


Jefferson Wildrider. 


A New England Story. By Exizasetu GLOvER. 
12 mo, cloth, decorated, gilt top, $1.25. 

* The real charm of the author's modest implicit 
lies i in the fact that they clothe an excellent instinct for char- 
acter, a spontaneous story-telling gift, and a delicate and true 
observation.”’"— The Criterion. 





A Puritan Wooing. 


A Tale of the Great Awakening in New England, 
1740-1750. By Frank Samuet Curip. 12mo, 
cloth, gilt top, $1 25. 

** A weil-told story of the times when Jonathan Edwards 


and George Whitefield aroused the people of New England 
to intense religious feeling.” — The Churchman. 


Fortune’s Tangled Skein. 


Novel. By JEANNETTE WALWORTH. 
cloth, decorated, $1.25. 

“The best detective story of the year. The narrative is 
clever, dramatic, and rich in surprises.’’— Ricnarp Henry 
SroppaRgp in New York Mail and Express. 


A 12mo, 


When reading, and possibly when writing, one needs at 
one’s elbow the best handy dictionary, and that is 


The Students’ Standard Dictionary. 
An abridgment of the famous Standard Dictionary ; 
923 pages, 60,000 words, 1,225 illustrations; syno- 
nyms, autonyms, faulty diction, disputed pronuncia- 
tions, etc.; presents the English Language as it is 
To-Day. 8vo, cloth, leather back, $2.50; sheep, 
$4. 00. Indexed, 50 cents additional. 


SENT PosTPalD, ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, BY 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR 


Nos. 5 and 7 East Sixteenth Street, 


COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, 
New York. 





+", 
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LITTLE, BRown, & Co.’s NEW BOOKks. 


THE MIRACLES OF ANTICHRIST. A Novel. 
By Sema LaGer ir, author of “ The Story of Gésta 
Berling.” Translated from the Swedish by Pauline 
Bancroft Flach. 12mo, $1.50. 

A writer in Cosmopolis, treating of the original, says : 

« All who hunger and thirst after true poetry may here 

eat, drink, and be satisfied.” 


EACH LIFE UNFULFILLED. 
By Anna Cuaptn Ray, author of “ Teddy, Her 
Book,” ete. 16mo, $1.25. 


The story of a young singer and an author. 


PASTOR NAUDIE’S YOUNG WIFE. 
By Epovarp Rop. Translated from the French by 
Bradley Gilman. 12mo, $1.25. 
M. Rod’s new novel deals with life in the Protestant 
community of La Rochelle. 


THE KINSHIP OF SOULS. 
A Narrative. By Reven Taomas. 12mo, $1.50. 
This tale of travel in England and Germany contains 
many thoughtful observations. 
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FROM DREAMLAND SENT. 

Verses of the Life to Come. By Lit1tan Wurtrne. 

New edition, with additional Verses. 16mo, $1.00; 

white and gold, $1.25. 

Poems by the author of the noted “ World Beauti- 
ful” books. 

THE WORKS OF EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 
New Library Edition. In ten volumes. 12mo, cloth 
extra, per volume, $1.50. 

Vol. 1. The Man Without a Country, and Other 
Stories. (Ready.) 
Vol. Il. In His Name, and Christmas Stories. 

A BOY IN THE PENINSULAR WAR. 

The Services, Adventures, and Experiences of Robert 

Blakeney, a Subaltern in the 28th Regiment. An 

Autobiography. Edited by JULIAN SturGis. With 

amap. 8vo, $4.00. 

A narrative of the campaigns in Spain against Na- 
poleon’s generals. 

SOULE’S SYNONYMES. 

Crown 8vo, half leather, 82.50. 


FOR EARLY PUBLICATION. 


CATHEDRAL DAYS. 
A Tour in Southern England. By Anna BowMan 
Dopp. New Edition. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 


THREE NORMANDY INNS. 
By Anna Bowman Dopp. New edition, with numer- 
ous full-page plates and other illustrations. 12mo, 
$2.00; paper, with frontispiece, 50 cents. 

THE VICTORY OF THE WILL. 
By Victor CHARBONNEL. Translated from the 
French by Emily B. Whitney. With an Introduction 
by Lilian Whiting, author of “ The World Beautiful,” 
ete. 16mo, $1.50. 

THE LIFE OF NELSON. 
The Embodiment of the Sea Power of Great Britain. 
By Captain A. T. Manan. With 12 portraits and 
plates in half-tone and a photogravure frontispiece. 
Complete in one volume. Crown 8vo, 33.00. (May.) 


STARS AND TELESCOPES. 
A Handy Book of Astronomy. By Davin P. Topp. 
Founded on the 8th Edition of Lynn’s Celestial Mo- 
tions. By Davin P. Topp, M.A., Ph.D., Professor 
of Astronomy and Director of the Observatory, Am- 
herst College, author of “ A New Astronomy,” ete. 
With numerous illustrations. 12mo, $2.00. (May.) 


THE '98 CAMPAIGN OF THE SIXTH MASSA- 
CHUSETTS, U.S. V. 

By Lieutenant Frank E. Epwarps. With illustra- 

tions from original photographs. 12mo, 32 net. ( May.) 
THE PRIVATE STABLE. 


Its Establishment, Management, and Appointments. 
By “Jorrocks.” Small 4to, $3.00 net. (May.) 


FICTION. 
KING OR KNAVE, WHICH WINS? 
An Old Tale of Huguenot Days. Edited by WiLt1am 
Henry JOHNSON. 12mo, cloth extra, $1.50. 
IN VAIN. 
By Henryk Sienkiewicz. Translated from the 
Polish by Jeremiah Curtin. 16mo, 31.25. 


THE DUKE’S SERVANTS. 
A Romance. By Stpney Hersert BURCHELL, au- 
thor of “In the Days of King James.” 12mo, $1 50. 


WITHOUT DOGMA. 
By Henryk Srenxrewicz. Translated by Iza Young. 
Popular Edition. 12mo, 31.00. 

FROMONT AND RISLER. 
By Atpuonse Davprt. Translated by George B. 
Ives. With frontispiece. 12mo, $1.50. 


THE NABOB. 
By ALpnonse Davuper. Translated by George Burn- 
ham Ives. With an Introduction by Brander Mat- 
thews. Photogravure frontispieces from designs by 
L. Rossi. Two vols., 12mo, $3.00 


TEN TIMES ONE, AND OTHER STORIES. 
By Epwarp Everett Hate. (Vol. LIL. of his 
Collected Works.) 12mo, $1.50. 


THE COMEDIE HUMAINE OF HONORE DE 
BALZAC. 
Translated by Katharine Prescott Wormeley. Cen- 
tenary Edition. Illustrated with nearly 100 photo- 
gravure plates by French artists. Thirty-three vols., 
12mo, cloth extra, per volume, 21.50. 


At Bookstores. Sent, postpaid, at ahove prices. 


LITTLE, BROWN, & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, 
254 Washington Street, Boston. 
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The Macmillan Company’s New Books. 


LETTERS FROM JAPAN: 
A RECORD OF MODERN LIFE IN THE ISLAND EMPIRE. 
By Mrs. Huca Fraser, author of “ Palladia,” “The Looms of Time,” “A Chapter of Accidents,” ete. Superbly 
illustrated. Two Volumes. Medium 8vo, cloth, $7.50. 
Clever letters to her home people from the wife of a British Minister during a three years’ residence in the 
empire. Exceptional opportunities have been ably used, and she has brought to her aid a remarkable collection 
of original photographs so that the book is full of that quaint charm peculiar to Japan. 





MY LADY AND ALLAN DARKE. HUGH GWYETH. 
By Cuances Donnet Grason, Cloth, 12mo. Postponed. A Rounpaeap Cavauier. By Bevtan Marre 
Prematurely announced because of a first intention to issue Cloth, 12mo, "31:50. 


J S . A stirring historical romance of Prince Rupert's time, vividly real 
it by the time the advertisement appeared. and true to the atmosphere of the scenes described. Just Ready. 


“ Luminous and exhaustive and instructive at every point.” — The Transcript (Boston). 


THE LESSON OF POPULAR GOVERNMENT. 


By GAMALIEL BRApFoRD. 
A Defense of A constructive and critical attempt to show that not only Two Volumes. 
Democracy. is Democracy a form of government which will remain, ber Cloth, 8vo, $4.00. 
the best form so far developed. 
‘The work is strong in its grasp of the subject, able in treatment, and in its contents it is a mine of ideas and information.” 
— The Chronicle-Telegraph ( Pittsburg). 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF A HISTORY OF ENGLISH DRAMATIC 
LITERATURE. LITERATURE 
By Professor Eowin Hereert Lewis, Ph.D., University of | To THE Deata or QuEEN Anne. By A. W. Warp, Litt.D. 
Chicago, author of “ A First Book in Writing English,” ete. New Edition. Three volumes. — Cieth, 8vo, $9.00 net. 
Cloth, 12mo, 90 cents. Nothing has ever filled the demand for this work during the time it 
° . oe has been out of print, but the author was unwilling to issue it again 
A collection of short masterpieces of modern literature. without a most thorough revision. 
THE GOSPEL FOR A WORLD OF SIN. 
By Henry Van Dyke, D.D., Pastor of the Brick 
Just Ready Chureh, New York, author of “The Gospel for an Pray atheg 4 
Age of Doubt,” to which the new book is a companion. ve 
* The most vital, suggestive, helpful book we know ir one | “Dr. Van Dyke's lectures form one of the most eloquent 
whole range of theological writing at this period.."—The New | defenses of Christianity that we have yet met with.””— The 
Tork Times. Academy ( London). 
HEART OF MAN. OLD CAMBRIDGE. 


By Gzorce Epwarp Woopserry. Cloth, 12mo. Inpress. | By Toomas Wenrworts Hicernson. Cloth, 12mo. In press. 

imi . iti igi The first volume of a series entitled ‘‘ National Studies in sa 
—s ym: nen that literature, politics, and ye = Lattene,” etted by Geonge B. Weodberey,  Vebunes ane tn 

are the flowering of the same human spirit, with their | jy Dr Henry Van Dyke, Paul Leicester Ford, John Kendvic ry — 


roots in the common soil, ** the hearts of men.”’ and others, including the editor of the series. 
THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK, 1899. 
Pie Statistical and Historical Annual of the States American 
36th Annual of the World for the Year 1898. Edition, 
Publication. ** Stands easily first among the statistical annuals published 1899. 


in the English language.’’— Review of Reviews. 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF ENGLISH THE THEORY OF THE LEISURE CLASS. 


THOUGHT. Aw Economic Strupy in THe Evoivrtion oF Lystirvtions. 
By Tuorsremn B. Vesien, Ph.D., Instructor in Political 


AS H 
TUDY IN THE Economic INTERPRETATION OF HisToRY. Remenenepen ing Editor of the Journal of Political 


By Stwon N. Parren, Professor of Political Economy at 


the University of Pennsylvania. Cloth, 8vo, $3.00. Economy, University of Chicago. Cloth, 8vo, $2.00. 
Full of interest and suggestion ; usually clearly, often cleverly, writ- The book deals with the leisure class as an institution, its history and 
ten ; at once the evidence of and the incitement to thought. its place as a factor in the culture of to-day. 


THE DAWN OF REASON. 


MENTAL TRAITS IN THE Lower ANIMALS, WITH SpectaAL REFERENCE TO INSECTS. 


By James Wer, Jr., M.D., author of « The Psychical Correlation Just Ready. 
On Evolution of Religious Emotion and Sexual Desire,” ete. Cloth Extra, 
of the Mind. A clear, simple, and brief statement of the evidences of mental action 12mo, $1.25. 


in the lower animals. 
Send for the Lists of Forthcoming Books, and of Books Issued during 1898 by 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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D. Appleton & Company’s New Books 


A. CONAN DOYLE’S NEW NOVEL. 
A DUET WITH AN OCCASIONAL CHORUS. 
By A. Conan Dor.e. author of ** Uncle Bernac,”’ * Briga- 
dier Gerard,”” “The Memoirs of Sherlock Holmes,” 
** Round the Red Lamp,”’ etc. Uniform with other books 
by Dr. Doyle. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
Dr. Doyle shows a new phase of his fine talent in this book. Asa 
of wedded love it has an idyllic character which will appeal to 
every reader not devoid of health y sentiment. As an adroit interpre- 
tation of a true philosophy of wedded life the story contains illustrations 
and pithy sayings which will enlist the interest of women and men 
alike. Asa — ure and simple the play of motives, contrast of char- 
acters, unex pec ted incidents, delightful humor, and sustained interest 
will be cortale | to increase the large company of the author's friends. 
It should be noted that the author bas sacrificed his serial rights for 
the sake of presenting his complete story to the public for the first time 
in book form. 


GENERAL SHERMAN. 

By General M. F. Force. A new volume in the Great Com- 
— Series. Edited by General James Grant Wit- 
son. With Portraits and Maps. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 

The author of this volume, a practiced writer and one of Sherman's 
division c *, i him in the Atlanta campaign and 
in the march to the sea. The book contains a finel engraved steel por- 
trait of the picture that General Sherman preferred, eight well-executed 
maps of his moet important battlefields, and a carefully prepared index. 


SPAIN. 
By Faepericx A. Over, author of “ Puerto Rico and Its 
urces,”’ ‘* Crusoe’s Island,” ete. History for Young 
Readers Series. 16mo, cloth, 60 cents. 


LETTERS TO A MOTHER. 

By Susan E. Biow, author of ** Symbolic Education,”’ ** The 
Mottoes and Commentaries of Friedrich Froebel’s Mother 
Piay,”’ “The Songs and Music of Fredrich Froebel’s 
Mother Play,”’ ete. The International Education Series. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


THE FAIRY-LAND OF SCIENCE. 
New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 


By Anapetra B. Bu CKLEY, author of ** A Short History of 
Natural Science,’ “ Botanical Tables for Young Stu- 
dents,” ete. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


THE CARE AND FEEDING OF CHILDREN. 

A Catechism for the Use of =" and Children’s Nurses. 
New and revised edition. By L. Emmerr Hour, M.D., 
Professor of Diseases of Children in the New York 
Polyclinic, Attending Physician to the Babies Hospital, 
ete. 12mo, cloth, 50 cents. 


BIRD - LIFE. 

A Guide to the Study of our Common Birds. By Franx M. 
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NEWSPAPER SCIENCE. 


Walter Bagehot, in one of his letters, speaks 
of somebody’s books as containing “a pale 
whitey-brown substance, which people who don’t 
think take for thought, but it isn’t.” All of 
us who do much miscellaneous reading in cur- 
rent literature come to be painfully familiar 
with the substance thus described, and to won- 
der, on the one hand, how it can be evolved 
from minds that seem to work normally in the 
everyday relations of life, and, on the other, 
how it can prove acceptable to the mental pal- 
ate of so many readers, for many readers there 
must be to account for its voluminous and con- 
tinued production. Such an account of the 
vagaries of intellection as is given by Mr. John 
Fiske, in his recent * Atlantic” article upon 
various kinds of * cranks,” is an amusing thing 
to read, of course, but in another aspect — an 
aspect that persists in the field of vision after 
the humorous one has faded — its effect is sad- 
dening, almost disheartening. Cling as tena- 
ciously as we may to a belief in the essential 
rationality of the human intellect, our faith 
suffers many a rude shock when we see one 
form after another of irrationalism sweeping 
over the public mind, threatening almost to its 
foundations the empire of logic. Illustrations 
of this power of the irrational to set intellects 
awry abound on every hand, and may be drawn 
alike from great things and from small. The 
irrationality of imagining that our conduct as 
a nation toward the people of the Philippine 
Islands can be made to square with the prin- 
ciples upon which we have hitherto shaped our 
national life and carved out our success is of a 
piece with the irrationality that claims next 
year for the first of a new century instead of 
the last of an old one. The former is a matter 
of grave import to countless millions of people ; 
the latter is a belated bit of scholasticism ; both, 
to the psychologist, are interesting examples 
of the way in which pure reason gets flouted 
when it runs counter either to a passion or a 
whim. 

There was a time, not very long ago, when 
we hoped great things from our rapidly expand- 
ing schemes of education, which were to make 











for rationality in so many ways. The teaching 
of science, particularly, was to raise up a new 
generation with a new mental habit. The 
preachers of this gospel said that all our intel- 
lectual ailments proceeded from the fatal defect 


in educational methods that made words rather | 


than things the chief object of attention. Some- 
thing analogous to the degeneracy of inbreed- 
ing was the consequence of the manner in which 
each new generation was content to deal mainly 
with the merely verbal inheritance of the past, 
instead of benefitting by a vivifying contact 
with the concrete facts of nature. Science was 
to change all this, to keep men in constant 
touch with life, leaving the dead past to bury 
its dead, and henceforth to base all our convic- 
tions upon the solid foundations of observation 
instead of the uncertain indications of author- 
ity. Well, science has had pretty much its own 
way in education for the past quarter-century, 
yet the generation that it has helped to train 
seems hardly less prone to superstition than 
were those that preceded. Such mockeries 
of the scientific spirit as parade under the 
names of palmistry and psychical research and 
“Christian ” science, and countless other man- 
ifestations of the unregulated intellect, rear 
their heads unabashed, and bear witness to 
the persistence of the irrational even under 
conditions that would seem the most adverse 
to the prosperity of such aberrations of the 
intelligence. 

This flourishing of the unscientific in what is 
commonly supposed to be peculiarly the age of 
science is doubtless the result of instincts too 
deeply seated in the human consciousness to be 
readily accessible to the appeal of educational 
and other rationalizing influences. Yet we can- 
not wholly acquit these influences themselves of 
all responsibility for a state of things so dis- 
creditable to human intelligence. Our educa- 
tional methods must somehow be defective, 
must fail in seriousness of application if not in 
grasp of the problem to be coped with, while 
those ancillary agencies upon which education 
has a right to count seem to be far removed 
indeed from any adequate realization of their 
high mission. While the church, and the polit- 
ical party, and the industrial organization, and 
the publisher of books, and the various kinds 
of purveyors of entertainment to the cow mu- 
nity, are all in part answerable for this failure 
to realize the opportunities offered them to con- 
tribute to intellectual advancement, the most 
conspicuous offender in this respect is that type 
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of the modern newspaper, far too frequently 
met with, which panders to the lower intellec- 
tual instiacts quite as noticeably as to the lower 
social and moral instincts of its readers. We 
wish to emphasize this distinction just at present 
because, although many voices have been raised 
to protest against the low moral tone of the 
greater part of contemporary journalism, the 
fact that its intellectual tone is equally low has 
failed to attract the attention due it as a com- 
mentary upon our boasted success in carrying 
on the work of popular education. 

Mr. J. L. Larned, speaking before the libra- 
rians at Cleveland two or three years ago, made 
use of these impressive and well-weighed words: 

«The common school, making possible readers, and 
the newspaper inviting them to read, arrived together at 
a conjunction which might have seemed to be a happy 
miracle for the universalizing of culture in the western 
world. The opportunity which came then into the hands 
of the conductors of the news press, with the new powers 
that had been given them, has never been paralleled in 
human history. They might have been gardeners of 
Eden and planters of a new paradise on the earth, for 
its civilization was put into their hands to be made what 
they would have it to be. If it could have been possible 
then to deal with newspapers as other educational agen- 
cies are dealt with; to invest them with definite moral 
responsibilities to the public; to take away from them 
their commercial origin and their mercenary motive; to 
inspire them with disinterested aims; to endow them as 
colleges are endowed; to man them for their work as 
colleges are manned, with learning and tried capacity in 
the editorial chairs — if that could have been possible, 
what imaginable degree of common culture might not 
Europe and America by this time be approaching ? As 
it is, we are to-day disputing and striving to explain to 
one another a condition of society which shames all who 
think of it.” 

We know now that these things were not pos- 
sible, although we believe that they may yet 
become possible, and it is just because we hold 
this belief that it seems important to empha- 
size as frequently and as sharply as we may 
the contrast between what our newspapers are 
doing for education in the true sense and what 
they might so easily take it upon themselves to 
do. And in saying these hard truths of a per- 
verted newspaper press, we wish to give the 
frankest recognition to those journals, found 
here and there, whose aims, both intellectual 
and moral, are entirely creditable to their pub- 
lishers, and which are particularly instructive 
because they indicate the course that others 
might take to the immense benefit of their 
prestige, and not impossibly also to the benefit 
of their subscription and advertising accounts. 
While it is true that some of the greatest com- 
mercial successes in American journalism have 
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been gained by newspapers of the most debased | 
and ruffianly description, it is also true that | 
the most dignified examples of our journalism 
have proved, if not the most successful, at least | 
successful enough to gratify any reasonable | 
ambition. The choice by no means lies between | 
success at the price of decency and failure with 
the preservation of self-respect. 

In order to provide some sort of justification | 
for the title given to these remarks, we must 
turn from the foregoing abstract considerations 
to something in the nature of concrete illustra- | 
tion. We all know that “ newspaper science ” 
is a term of reproach, and the reason is not far 
to seek. The same spirit of sensationalism that 
leads to the detailed chronicling of a prize fight 
or a criminal trial leads also to the exploitation 
of every sort of mental vagary that cloaks itself 
with the respectable name of science. Whether 
it be a belated alchemist who claims to have | 
discovered the stone of the philosophers, or an 
exponent of the newest and most extravagant | 
occultism, whether it be a palmist or a “ mind- 
reader” or a “ faith-healer,” whether it be a _ 
Shaconian or a circle-squarer or a pyramid en- 
thusiast or a direful prophet with a tale of the | 
coming destruction of the world, there is no per- | 
son so scientifically impossible that he cannot get 
into the newspapers, and enlist their services in 
the propaganda of his pet eccentricity or insane 
delusion. He can get himself taken seriously, 
or at least semi-seriously, and that is what he 
wants. For all such persons notoriety is the | 
very breath of life, and the newspapers provide 
it without scruple, because in so doing they can 
at the same time provide the weak-minded sec- 
tion of their readers with a new variety of 
mental dissipation. The most incredible inan- 
ities, the most preposterous notions, the most 
meaningless pseudo-science are thus given a 
currency that is denied even to the genuine 
achievements of investigation. 

This work is done, moreover, in so blunder- 
ing and hap-hazard a way that the spirit of 
sensationalism is not enough completely to ac- 
count for it. There is usually in addition some 
admixture of an ignorance so dense that one 
can only marvel at the number of essentially 
uneducated people who by some mysterious 
dispensation get their lucubrations into print. 
We recall a newspaper article published in 
Chicago some years ago which undertook to 
instruct a confiding public upon the subject of 
ozone. The account was a brief one, but it 
contrived to include statements to the effect that 


the true nature of ozone was not fully under- 


stood, that it got its name “ from the peculiar 
odor, which resembles that produced when a 


succession of electric sparks are passed through 
the air,” that Faraday considered it “ identical 
with the medicinal quality in electricity,” that 


| the effect of inhaling it was very “ exhiliatory,” 
_and that M. Jules Verne had once told an 


interesting “* story of the wild doings in a vil- 


_ lage which became accidentally permeated ” 


with ozone. This illustration is trivial enough, 
no doubt, but it is so extremely typical of the 


_ sort of ** newspaper science ’’ we are concerned 


with that it will serve as well as another. The 
wonder of it is, of course, that any person so 
absolutely ignorant of elementary chemistry 


_ should write, and that any newspaper should 
_ print, so astonishing a farrago of misinforma- 


tion. 
One more illustration must suffice us. 


An 


_ improved method for the liquefaction of air has 


recently attracted much attention, and the 


_ newspapers have naturally taken it up. The 


same newspaper which was responsible for the 
remarkable statements about ozone to which 
reference was just made quotes the inventor as 
“stating that with three gallons of the liquid 
he had repeatedly made ten gallons, and that 


_ he could go on doing so for any length of time.” 


* There is no reason to doubt this assertion ”’ 
is the astonishing editorial comment upon this 
astonishing statement. Now if this means that 
the energy liberated from the aérification of a 
certain quantity of the liquefied air is sufficient, 
without any auxiliary energy, to reduce a still 
larger quantity to the liquid form, it is the flat- 
test of impossibilities, for it denies the prin- 
ciple of the conservation of energy, which is 
the fundamental principle upon which all phys- 
ical science rests. A schoolboy less omniscient 
than Macaulay’s should know such a statement 
to be impossible, and he should know it with a 
firmness of conviction that should make him 
willing to stake his life upon it. If a school- 
boy can get through a common high school ed- 
ucation without knowing this and other uni- 
versal principles of the same order there must 
have been something radically wrong about his 
instruction. And it is because we are inclined 
to think that there often is something radically 
wrong about the teaching of elementary science, 
that such teaching is too apt to make information 
rather than intellectual discipline its chief aim, 
that we have wished to provide this moral with 
the sharpest possible of points. 
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COMMUNICATION. 
POE AGAIN. 
(To the Editor of Taz Drat.) 

Is it not strange how Poe's name is usually the signal 
for a free fight ? One might go up and down the streets 
proclaiming that Longfellow or Bryant or Whitman 
or anybody was the greatest American poet, and all 
would be somnolent and calm. But to speak of Poe 
in that connection is to evoke cudgels. In my case 
it is all Donnybrook to a single shillelah. One critic, 
indeed, whom I am proud to call my friend, Mr. 
Pennypacker of the Philadelphia “ Inquirer,” has stood 
forth to champion the champion of an oppressed poet. 
Mr. Pennypacker is in some sense the father of the 
new Poe cult, so it is only right he should fight for his 
offspring. 

Although I assumed in my article printed in THE 
Dra some time since that there was a widespread pre- 
judice against Poe, | am surprised at the extent of it. 
One correspondent, dating, of all places, from Baltimore, 
is particularly incensed. He claims it to be a well-known 
fact that whenever Poe wished to make a parade of 
learning he was in the habit of getting Professor Anthon 
to coach him. I did not refer to the vexed question of 
Poe’s scholarship in my article, deeming it superfluous 
todo so. In all probability Poe had the same sort of 
learning as had Shakespeare, Goethe, and Emerson. 
It was rich and various and vital, rather than exact 
and dull and dead. He knew at least the alphabets 
of the whole circle of sciences and arts, — knew their 
relations to each other and their bearings on human 
life. And when he wanted any special information he 
knew what slave of the lamp, Anthon or another, to 
summon up to get it for him. The notion that he had 
Professor Anthon on tap during the whole of his lit- 
erary life is really a humorous one. We must imag- 
ine him sending an order for an assorted bill of erudi- 
tion, and getting in return, as per invoice, samples and 
supplies of such goods to deck his show-window. In 
nine cases out of ten such a procedure would be more 
trouble to any man who had wits of his own than to 
study up the subjects for himself. The same corre- 
spondent also states that he has talked with several 
New York literary men about Poe, and they all gave 
him a bad character. Very likely. New York literary 
men are capable of anything. My correspondent has 
the advantage over me in knowing them, and I cannot 
contradict him. I have gone up to New York more than 
once, but [ always camped on a hillside and preached 
the destruction of the city from afar. 

However, my proper purpose in recurring to the Poe 
question is to answer, as far as I may, the temperate 
and courteous communications which have appeared in 
Tue Diat. With Professor Tolman I have very little 
quarrel. I have no doubt he is sealed of the tribe of 
Poe himself. His analysis of Poe’s “additions” is 
amusing. I always suspected there was something queer 
about that treasure chest, but I never worked it ont. 
Such errors, however, are even more trivial than Shake- 
speare’s anachronisms, and do not touch what I meant 
when I spoke of his inerrancy. I referred to what 
I might term the mathematics of character, — that 
sense of logic in him which compelled him to think 
straight and act straight in a world which is fond of 
eurves and compliances. I have no desire to make Poe 
out an angel or an unsinning man. He was doubtless 





nothing of the sort. But his faults were such as com- 
port with truth. His great sin indeed was the same 
as Dante’s, and he has doubtless long been treading 
with bended back that ledge of Purgatory where Pride 
is punished. 

Professor Tolman says that Poe can never be pop- 
ular. Mr. Harvey, on the other hand, claims that 
he is popular, or at least widely prized. This is the 
erux of the case. He was immensely popular in his 
lifetime — his work startled the public and vivified 
magazines — and yet he was unpaid. He is popular 
in death— “The Raven,” I suppose, is, after Gray's 
“ Elegy,” the best-known short poem in the language 
—and yet he is proscribed. It is the horrible injustice 
of this fate which moved me to protest. 

Mr. Harvey, in spite of real fairness, is dominated by 
the traditional conception of Poe as a sort of a Giant 
Pape sitting in the door of a cave strewn with hu- 
man bones and grinning horribly. It does not appear 
to me that Poe is often baleful or ghastly; his art is 
usually controlled by too strong a sense of beauty to be 
really unpleasant. But he is prevailingly tragic. If 
Mr. Harvey will look squarely at the masterpieces of 
tragic poetry he will find that they are all of the char- 
nel and the pit. What breath of plain air is there in the 
« Edipus Tyrannos,” or “ Macbeth,” or the greater part 
of “Faust”? Is there not in all of them the intense 
and contorted atmosphere of a thunderstorm? And 
with lesser tragedians, such as Ford or Webster or Emily 
Brouté, the sheer horror is still more accentuated. The 
difference between these writers and Poe is that they get 
their tragic effects from human beings, while he deals 
mainly with abstractions. From a Greek point of view, 
and even more from that of the art of the East, this 
conventionalizing and generalizing may be defended as 
tending to unity, proportion, and effect. 

And this brings me to Mr. Barrows's charge against 
Poe of a want of realism, naturalness, or, to put it in 
its strongest word, truth. Truth, like heaven, has many 
mansions. Every age inhabits a diffeient one — or to 
be more accurate, mankind vibrates between its town 
house of conventionality and its home amid the forests 
and the floods. In the day of the “ Spectator,” Shake- 
speare was thought a barbarian or a wildly irregular 
genius. In the time of the domestic novel, Poe naturally 
went to the wall. The volcanoes are extinct or are piped 
to furnish heat to our hot-houses. The witch Imagina- 
tion has been thrust out of doors and the hag Fact 
installed in her place. Our ideal felicity is a balance at 
our bankers, a country villa, and everything handsome 
about us. But the slicked-up human being is a savage 
still. Fire and flood and famine and disease and war 
still exist. The perturbations of nature and the pas- 
sions of man are still untamed. And because Poe, in 
an odd enough way I grant, expresses these primal 
things, be is nearer eternal truth than the painters and 


| reporters of the surface of society. 


It may be answered me that there are other primal 
things — sunlight and peace and happiness. Of course. 
But Tragedy does not much deal with them. People 
may say that they do not like Tragedy —that they will 
not read Tragedy. The incredible childishness of the 
American mind does say something of the sort. And 
it identifies the artist with his art; it executes the bearer 
of bad tidings; it hisses the villain of the melodrama 
from the stage. The consent of the rest of the world, 


| however, calls him the greatest poet who faces the 


darkest storm of life, who searches the deepest chasms 
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and climbs the most inaccessible peaks of human nature. 
Poe’s art is tragic —therefore it deals with evil — it 
could not do otherwise. But that he compromises with 
evil or is wanting in moral motives is a singular error. 
The reverse is the case to a degree that hurts his art. 
His spirituality and high-mindedness are everywhere 
apparent. Conscience comes too easily upon the scene; 
the Furies lurk around every corner; Nemesis follows 
upon the slightest transgression. It is only neces- 
sary to compare him with Stevenson to bring this out. 
Stevenson deals with evil almost in the spirit of 
mischief. The worse his characters are the better he 
likes them. He as much exceeds the sane tolerance of 
Shakespeare, which accepts evil because it is necessary 
and then does justice to it, as Poe falls short of such an 
outlook. 

« Place aux dames” is an honored custom, and I hope 
my woman critic will forgive me for leaving her com- 
munication to the last. I do it because it is perhaps 
the most important one I have to deal with. To give 
up Poe as a heartless genius is too much — it leaves his 
intellect living in too dry a place. My own view of 
the matter is that his nature vibrated between the two 
poles of thought and feeling; that it was his super- 
sensitiveness, his extra emotionality, which brought him 
half his hurts, and which caused him to case himself 
as in a shell against the world. To those who accept 
Lowell's flippant characterization of Poe as one whose 
heart had been squeezed out by his brain, it must seem 
strange that nearly all his best poems were dictated by 
personal affection — were tributes to those he loved. 
It is true they are not like the usual run of poems of 
the affection — the keepsake kind. Poe was a conscious 
artist even when most moved, when most inspired. 
“ Ulalume ” was rejected originally by a woman editor, 
and it is a strange dirge for a dead wife. One of the 
main uses of books of travel, however, is to teach us 
that all men do not think or feel alike. In this matter 
of high sentiment, as Matthew Arnold would scoffingly 
phrase it, the Anglo-Saxon temperament is not to have 
the last word. I do not see that Poe’s embodiment of 
his wife in Ulalume is more out of the way than Pe- 
trarch’s personifications and canonizations of Lady Laura, 
or than Dante’s using Beatrice to typify the Divine 
Wisdom and putting in her mouth immeasurable ser- 
mons of scholastic philosophy. Petrarch and Dante have 
not been accounted heartless men, though both of them 
were probably more faithless to their loves than Poe. 
It will be admitted, I think, that it is difficult as well 
as ungracious to argue with a woman. Their methods 
of thought are different from those of men; and, be- 
sides, like Britomart in Spenser, they always tilt with 
enchanted lances. My critic reproaches Poe for not voic- 
ing the common feelings of mankind and then when he 
does this very thing, coining his heart blood into tokens 
of beauty which must be current forever — she turns 
upon him and taunts him with the musical outpourings 
of self pity. What will satisfy her? A poet must 
speak his feelings and he must not. Resolve me this 
riddle. As for girding up his loins in the strenuous 
Anglo-Norman fashion —I should like to know what 
else Poe was doing all his life. I know of no poet who 
played his part in a manlier way. He faced the world 
with fierce independence. He cringed to no one and 
asked no help. He labored honestly to support his 
family. He paid his own “freight,” which we have 
the authority of Eugene Field for asserting that Horace 
did not do. He did not go gallivanting after strange 








women. And when his wife died he mourned her in an 
immortal poem. In the name of all the Gods and fishes 
what can the most exacting feminine ask more? 

I have only one thing else to notice, and that is what 
somebody calls the “ bad physics and worse metaphys- 
ies” of the “ Eureka.” I am not to speak of physics, 
yet I ean see there are some considerable errors in the 
piece. A notable one is a grossly absurd theory as to 
the variations in vegetation in high latitudes in past 
times. The received hypothesis is that they were caused 


| by the eccentricity of the earth’s orbit. Poe was per- 


feetly cognizant of Kepler's laws and the mistake is a 
mere oversight. There are other flaws, but I do not be- 
lieve enough of them to make his physics at all foolish. 
His main position, the finite nature of the physical uni- 
verse, is, I understand, coming to be the accepted astro- 
nomical view. As to his metaphysics, he shares the fate 
of all other philosophers in that they are not provable. 
But this thought is interesting and in the main original. 
One of the most remarkable things in “ Eureka” is the 
suggestion of a new method of proof — or of a sense for 
reaching such a proof, which he names the intuitional fac- 
ulty. Toacertain extent this faculty is the same as Kant’s 
moral judgment that issues “categorical imperatives,” 
and it is still more closely akin to Cardinal Newman's 
Illative Sense. That the physicists and English School 
of philosophers deny the existence of any such judgment 
or faculty or sense does not rob Poe of the credit of a 
bold speculation. 

And now I am done. It is not the least my desire to 
claim for Poe a place with the great world poets. 
I think, though, that he is the most vital and universal 
force in letters America has yet produced. As com- 
pared with Tennyson, when one takes him with all his 
best and makes the necessary omissions and excep- 
tions from Tennyson, they are, I think, about equal in 
range and equal in execution. And the underivable 
and daemonic spark burns brighter in Poe than in the 
English poet. On the whole, 1 would rank him beside 
the great originating poets of the beginning of the 
century, beside Wordsworth, Byron, Shelley, Keats, 
Leopardi, and Heine. If this estimate is true he has not 
had his just deserts. That it is true is my thesis, which, 
as I think I have sufficiently defended it, I deliver to 
the judgment of others. 

Cuaries Leonarp Moore. 

Philadelphia, March 17, 1899. 





THE SCOUTS OF SPRING. 


Whom does she summon from her cohorts fleet, 
This Mother Nature, for her scouts to set, 
While the brown woods with melting snows are wet, 
Along the line of Winter’s slow retreat, 
Lest backward turn his chill reluctant feet? 
Like star-eyed babes, half held in slumber yet, 
Smiling at vanished dreams with vague regret, 
The brave Houstonias lift their faces sweet; 
Camped on the sodden leaves, Arbutus breathes 
Her challenge to each bold rough-rider blast; 
Hepatica, in robes of softest blue, 
Guards the grim hollows with ber scentless wreaths. 
Defenceless, frail, the pure array troops past: 
So Nature writes her parable anew. 


Emity Huntineton MILLER. 
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The Hew Books. 





Moreover, the world is not in danger of be- 


ing reminded too often that there is a genius 


for loving, and that it may be just as admir- 


_ able, and is perhaps even more rare, than a 


THE BROWNING LOVE- LETTERS.* 


Probably the majority of right-minded and | 
duly reticent persons learned with surprise, not 
to say a distinct shock, that the son of Robert 
and Elizabeth Barrett Browning was to present 
to the world, in cold type, the private corre- 
spondence of his parents preceding their mar- 
riage. Could any circumstances justify such 
a proceeding? Could it be anything but a 
desecration to remove the veil which fittingly 
is permitted to screen the most interior and 
sacred moments of life from the gaze of the 
public? Have the living a right to publish | 
what the dead have refrained from publishing, 
especially when it has been written for the eyes 
of one person only ? 

However one may have answered these ques- 
tions before opening the volumes, whoever now 
reads the whole of these 1135 pages of love- 
letters — for love-letters they are, even from the 
very first — will hesitate no longer in gratitude 
that literature and life have been enriched by 
classics of a new order. The qualification here 
made — to read the whole — needs emphasis ; 
because if one were to pick up the volumes with 
a deficient knowledge of the very peculiar lim- 
itations and situations surrounding the writers, 
and read only a page here and there at random, 
it is quite possible he will lay them down with 
derision or even disgust. But this is also true 
of Dante’s Vita Nuova, or Shakespeare’s Son- 
nets, or any of the other love-classics of litera- 
ture. They all presuppose a sympathetic mood, 
and some degree of knowledge of the situation, 
on the part of the reader. 

Two special reasons may be urged in the 
present instance for setting aside the usual con- 
siderations of reservation from the printed 
page: first, because Robert Browning and 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning have come to stand 
as the type of married lovers in all time, as truly 
as Dante and Beatrice have come to stand for the 
type of the romantic and idealizing sentiment of 
man for woman, in all time; second, because 
there is here no “ raking of a man’s desk ” when 
he has ceased to be able to guard it, since Mr. 
Browning left the collection with his son, say- 
ing, ** Do with them as you please, when | am 
dead and gone.” 





* Lerrers or Ronert Brownie anv Evizaseta Bar- | 
Rett Barkert, 1845-1846. In two volumes. New York: | 
Harper & Brothers. 


_ genius for poetry or music or painting or sci- 


ence. When superlative gifts both for lov- 
ing and for poesy are combined, as in these 
two persons, rare and precious indeed to the 
world are the fruits thereof! Of such, came 
the “Sonnets from the Portuguese.” These 
indeed would be denied us, and even more 
strenuously, by the same canons that would 
deny us the “ Letters.” For not only were 
these not written for general circulation, they 
were not written even for the eye of the one 
lover who inspired them, but merely as the ex- 
pression of an over-full heart. In fact, these 
now famous sonnets were never shown to Mr. 
Browning himself until months after his mar- 
riage. At Pisa, one day, as he stood looking 
out of the window, a packet was thrust into 
his pocket from behind, by his wife, who begged 
him to destroy it if he did not approve, and 
then immediately fled from the room while he 
should read it. But Browning dared not reserve 
to himself what he recognized at once as “ the 
finest sonnets since Shakespeare.” So, under 
the purposely misleading title “ Sonnets from 
the Portuguese,” Mrs. Browning was persuaded 
to include them in the next edition of her works, 
published three years later. Time is the great 
reconciler, and after some years these * Let- 
ters ” will come to their own among the classics 
of love-prose, as the “ Sonnets ” have won long 
since their unquestioned place in love-poetry. 
Indeed, Mrs. Browning’s turns of expression 
here not infrequently recall the sonnet senti- 
ments and phrases, though there is no direct 
allusion to their composition, unless this may 
be counted as one: 

“You shall see some day at Pisa what I will not 
show you now. Does not Solomon say that ‘there is a 
time to read what is written’? If he doesn’t he ought.” 

But, aside from the consideration that since 
“all mankind love a lover” they must perforce 
love such lovers as these, the “ Letters ”’ will go 
far to correct many hitherto generally accepted 
errors of biography. For example, on the au- 
thority of Mr. Gosse we have believed that 
* During the months of their brief courtship, 
closing, as all the world knows, in their clan- 
destine flight aud romantic wedding of Septem- 
ber 12, 1846, neither poet showed any verses 
to the other.” No statement could be farther 
from the truth. In the first place, eighteen 


' months of courtship scarcely can be called 


THE 


“ brief,” either as to time or as to opportunities 


of acquaintance. It included ninety personal 
interviews and between three and four hun- 


dred of these very long and intimately confi- | 


dential letters, in which each disclosed to the 
other not only the feelings of the moment but 
incidents of their preceding lives, descriptions 
of family traits, daily habits, personal friends, 
ete. Passing over the words “ clandestine ” 
and “ romantic ’’— though they convey a false 
impression, since it was necessity alone that 
compelled a secrecy most distasteful and for- 
eign to both natures — nothing could be more 
misleading than that they did not share their 
writings with each other. Their letters reveal 
a continual consultation about the work that 
each was doing. Especially this was true of 
Mr. Browning’s compositions during these 
months of 1845 and 1846. “ The Flight of the 
Duchess” was sent to Miss Barrett almost stanza 
by stanza as written ; *‘ Saul” in its first form 
received her comments, and it was she who 
suggested that the printer’s marks should indi- 
cate that it was published as a fragment; 
“ Luria” and “ A Soul’s Tragedy ” were read 
by her in their proof-sheets, and here are pages 
of her advice about them. Collaboration even 
was once proposed by him, to which she re- 
sponded : 

“If you would like to ‘write something together’ 
with me, J should like it still better. I should like it 
for some ineffable reasons. And I should not like it a 
bit the less for the grand supply of jests it would ad- 
minister to the critical Board of Trade, about visible 
darkness, multiplied by two, mounting into palpable 
obscure. We should not mind . . . should we? You 
would not mind, if you had got over certain other con- 
siderations deconsiderating to your coadjutor. Yes — 
but I dare not do it . . . I mean, think of it . . . just 
now, if ever.” 

It is plain all through that each found a true 
inspiration in the other. Before their meeting, 
he had written : 

“You do what I always wanted, hoped to do, and 
only seem now likely to do for the first time. You 
speak out, you,—I only make men and women speak — 
give you truth broken into prismatic hues, and fear the 
pure white light, even if it is in me, but I am going to 
try; so it will be no small comfort to have your com- 
pany just now, seeing that when you have your men and 
women aforesaid, you are busied with them, whereas it 
seems bleak, melancholy work this talking to the wind.” 


After a meeting had been secured through the 
kindness of their common friend Mr. Kenyon, 
and the rule of a weekly visit had been estab- 
lished, Browning writes : 

“ You do not understand what a new feeling it is for 


me to have someone who is to like my verses or I shall | } : 
4 | rich profusion, as may be seen by consulting 


not ever like them after! So far differently was I cir- 
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cumstanced of old, that I used rather to go about for 
a subject of offence to people; writing ugly things in 
order to warn the ungenial and timorous off my grounds 
at once. I shall never do so again at least! As it is, 
I will bring all I dare, in as great quantities as I can — 
if not next time, after then — certainly. I must make 
an end, print this Autumn my last four ‘ Bells,’ Lyrics, 
Romances, ‘ The Tragedy,’ and then go on with a whole 
heart to my own Poem — indeed, I have just resolved 
not to begin any new song, even, till this grand clear. 
ance is made.” 


Let those who declaim against Browning’s 
obscurity thank Miss Barrett that the case is 
no worse. That “ Sordelloisms,” as she called 
them, appear at times, even in his letters, ought 
to go far to remove the frequent charge of 
“wilful obscurity,” since it is not to be con- 
ceived that in his love-letters would any man 
“wilfully” be anything less than clear. In 
this sprightly fashion she writes to him of one 
of his best-known and most melodious lyrics 
now called “ Home-Thoughts from Abroad.” 

“ Your spring-song is full of beauty, as you know very 
well — and ‘that’s the wise thrush’ so characteristic of 
you (and of the thrush too) that I was sorely tempted 
to ask you to write it twice over . . . and not send the 
first copy to Mary Hunter, notwithstanding my promise 
to her. And now, when you come to print these frag- 
ments, would it not be well to stoop to the vulgarism of 
prefixing some word of introduction, as other people do, 
youknow ... atitle ... aname? You perplex your 
readers often by casting yourself on their intelligence 
in these things. . . . Now these fragments . . . you 
mean to print them with a line between . . . and not 
one word at the top of it—now don’t you? And then 
people will read 

* Oh, to be in England,’ 
and say to themselves, ‘ Why, who is this? . . . Who's 
out of England?’ Which is an extreme case, of course; 
but you will see what I mean. . . . And often I have 
observed how some of the very most beautiful of your 
lyrics have suffered just from your disdain of the usual 
tactics of writers in this one respect.” 


These glimpses into the workshop, so to speak, 
are of especial value because biography hitherto 
has not been satisfactory in the case of either 
poet. The standard “ Life” of Robert Brown- 
ing — by Mrs. Orr — though accurate and full 
as to external details, is singularly barren of 
any insight into the poetic side of the man, and 
one fails to trace in it that connection which 
we know must exist between the life and the 
life-product of any man. And Mrs. Browning’s 
biographers have been so much at sea that they 
have differed even as to the date of her birth. 

Charming discussions of such subjects as 
lovers in all ages are wont to write of — such 
as the books they read, the persons they meet, 
the thoughts of each day, and the dreams both 
by day and night—are here to be found in 
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worth, Mill, Landor, and other celebrities. 
Moreover, both had great gifts as letter-writers, 
and their words invite citation as specimens of 
good literature, — never stilted or formal, but 


sparkling and often playful as letters should be. | 
But, after all, it is the two principal figures 


that make the charm of the book. Meeting in 
the full maturity of their poetic powers and 
richly endowed natures, without previous en- 
tanglements or even youthful fancies, each 
finds in the other the most perfect companion- 
ship, inspiration, protection, that life can know. 
Now, as never before, can we realize not only 
the full significance of the “* Sonnets from the 
Portuguese,” but also how it was not poetic 
effect but simple truth that prompted Robert 
Browning's * Prospice,” “One Word More,” 
the invocation to “ Lyric Love,” and that stanza 
of « By the Fireside ”: 


“Tam named and known by that hour's feat, 
There took my station and degree ; 
So grew my own small life complete, 
As nature obtained her best of me.”’ 


AnnA Benneson McMauan. 


THE STORY OF A FAMOUS IMPOSTURE.* 


In the latter part of the year 1558 there was 
published in Venice a small octavo volume of 
but fifty-eight folios, consisting of two parts, 
wholly distinct in character, and put together 
in one book only because the leading actors in 
both were members of the same family. The 
first part, which is about four-fifths of the whole, 
relates to travels in Persia by Caterino Zeno, 
Venetian Ambassador to that country in 1471- 
78 ; it is of undeniable authenticity in its main 
features, but of no great value. The second 
part, having the sub-title, — “ Concerning the 
Discovery of the Islands Frislanda, Eslanda, 
Engroueland, Estotilanda, and Icaria, made 
by the two brothers Zeni, Messire Nicold, the 
Knight, and Messire Antonio, with a map of 
the said Islands,” — has made a great noise 
in the world, and yet, if we may accept the 
verdict of Mr. Fred. W. Lucas, is pure fic- 
tion and wholly valueless. This part consists 

* Tur ANNALS OF THE VovAces or THE Broturrs Nicord 
AND Antonio Zeno in the North Atlantic about the End 
of the Fourteenth Century, and the Claim Founded thereon 
to a Venetian Discovery of America. A Criticism and an 
Indietment. By Fred. W. Lucas, author of * Appendicule 


Historiem,’’ ete. Illustrated by facsimiles. London: Henry 
Stevens Son & Stiles. 








mainly of letters purporting to have been written 
by the two Brothers Zeni, and giving accounts 
of the important discoveries they had made in 
the far northern seas. These discoveries relate 
to certain countries and islands, several of which 
are mentioned in the sub-title, the names of 
which even general readers of history will re- 
member to have seen on old maps strewn about 
in the North Atlantic Ocean. The story really 
involves the question of the discovery of Amer- 
ica a full century before Columbus crossed the 
| Seaof Darkness. The book, says Mr. Lucas,— 
| «Went forth to the world with the prestige of the 
| well-known names of Zeno, Barbaro, and Marcolini 
attached to it; and it appears to have been at once ac- 
cepted, without question, as genuine history and geog- 
ranby; indeed, there seems to have been no reason why, 
at that time, it should not have been so accepted. The 
cartography of the Northern Atlantic was still confused. 
Many non-existent islands appeared upon the best maps 
| of the time. It was still a question whether Greenland 
was united to the Continent of Europe, or to America, 
or to both, or whether it was part of Asia, or an island. 
The latter question was, indeed, still open until Peary’s 
recent explorations settled the fact that it was an island.” 

The influence of the Zeno book, which had 
Nicold Zeno the younger for its author, who 
said he found the materials in the family home 
in Venice, was far-reaching and lasting. Mr. 
Lucas devotes thirteen of his folio pages to 
illustrations of its influence upon subsequent 
publications, especially maps, but stops short 
long before reaching the end of the list that he 
might have given, having said enough to show 
that for nearly a hundred years after their pub- 
lication the book and map were generally looked 
upon as authentic. Still, doubts as to their 
genuineness soon began to appear, and have 
continued to grow until the authority of the 
whole story, while by no means destroyed, has 
become greatly impaired. Mr. Lucas no doubt 
hopes to deal it a death-blow. 

It was in no way strange that the Zeno doe- 
uments, both book and map, should have been 
accepted as genuine in the sixteenth century ; 
but, considering the gross improbability of some 
of the incidents, the discrepancies that exist 
between the book and the map, and the impos- 
sibility of adjusting the story to the facts of 
history and geography, it would certainly seem 
strange that it has retained any authority at 
all. In fact, the most ingenious and far-fetched 
devices have been resorted to to remove the 
difficulties that the book presents. Two exam- 
ples may be given. The elder Zeno, writing to 
| his brother Antonio, says he found on the island 
| of Frislanda a great Lord named Zechmni, 
' master of some islands called Porlanda, “ who 
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was certainly as worthy of immortal remem- 
brance as any other who has ever lived in this 
world, on account of his great valor and many 
good qualities.” Of course the Zeno adherents 
must identify this puissant chief, which they 
do, or at least some of them, by finding him in 
Henry Sinclair of Roslyn, Earl of the Orkneys 
and Caithness by the investiture of King Hacon 
of Norway in 1379. To say nothing of histor- 
ical questions, the derivation of Zechmni from 
Henry Sinclair is a philological feat upon which 
a layman, at least, had better not comment. 
Again, one feature of the marvellous tale of a 
fisherman who cuts an important figure in the 
letters, is that a king in Estotoland, an island 
situated in the far Western ocean, dwelt in a 
populous city with walls, and had Latin books 
in his library, which neither he nor anyone 
about him could read,— a tale that moves Mr. 
John Fiske, who never lets slip a good story if 
he can help it, to ask: “ Pruning this sentence 
of its magniloquence, might it perhaps mean 
that there was a large palisaded village, and 
that the chief had some books in Roman char- 
acters, a relic of some castaway which he kept 
as a fetich.”’ 

We cannot deal with Mr. Lucas’s specific 
answers to the arguments that have been ad- 
vanced in.defense of the book, but rather make 
room for his own final conclusions, which are 
as follows : 


“1. That, though Nicold and Antonfo Zeno may have 
sailed into the North Sea, and may even have visited 
the Continental Frislanda, Frisia, or Friesland, and 
may have written letters to Venice during their travels, 


Nicold Zeno, the younger, certainly did not compile his | 


narrative from any such letters, but from the published 


indicated above. 
“2. That the two accounts of Greenland attributed 





Zeno family is a pure fiction; and that it was, in fact, 
concocted from several maps of various dates and nation- 
alities, and not from any one map. 

“8. That a sufficient motive for the compilation of 
Zenc’s story and map is to be found in a desire to con- 
nect, even indirectly, the voyages of his ancestors with 
a discovery of America earlier than that by Columbus, 
in order to gratify the compiler’s family pride and his 
own personal vanity, and to pander to that Venetian 
jealousy of other maritime nations (especially of the 
Genoese) which was so strong in the early days of the 
decadence of the great Venetian Republic, and which, 
later on, appeared so forcibly in the works of Terra- 
Rossa, Zurla, and other Venetian writers. 

“9. That however harmless may have been the orig- 
inal motive of Nicol Zeno, the younger, for the com- 
pilation of the narrative and map, it ceased to be 
innocent when he reédited his map for publication in 
Ruseelli's edition of Ptolemy (1561), whose work was, 
in Zeno’s time, accepted as the greatest authority on 
geography. 

“10. That Zeno’s work has been one of the most 
ingenious, most successful, and most enduring literary 
impostures which has ever gulled a confiding public.” 


No doubt some readers will think that a 
publication which justifies such a characteriza- 
tion as this hardly merits such elaborate treat- 
ment as Mr. Lucas and his publisher have 
bestowed upon it ; but the author replies to all 
such critics, that while the importance of the 
book from a practical point of view has long 
ceased to exist, it still possesses an historical 
and a literary interest, because upon the story 
contained in it is founded a claim on behalf of 
the Venetians to a pre-Columbian discovery of 
America, and also because the acceptance of 
the Zeno map as genuine by Mercator and 
Ortelius, the two leading cartographers of the 
latter half of the sixteenth century, was the 


cause of great confusion in the maps drawn 
works of Bordone, Olaus Magnus, and other authors | 


to Nicold and Antonio Zeno are untrue as applied to | a . . 
| out characterizing it as an excellent piece of 


_ historical investigation, and a most sumptuous 
“3. That there is no evidence that Antonfo Zeno | 


that country, and could not have been honestly written 
by any persons who had visited it. 


ever visited any part of America, or any of its islands, 
as claimed by Marco Barbaro, Terra-Rosso, Zurla, 
Beauvois, and others; nor, indeed, do the Annals them- 
selves state that he did so. 

“4. That there is no evidence to show that either 
Christopher Columbus or Juan de la Cosa ever heard 
of ‘ Frislanda.’ 

“5. That, in fact, no such island as Zeno’s Frislanda 
ever existed, his map of it having been compounded 
from earlier maps of Iceland and the Faroes. 

“6 That Zichmni, if such a man ever existed, was 
certainly not identical with Henry Sinclair, Earl of 
Orkney. 

“7. That the story that the ‘Carta de Navegar ’ was 


during the latter part of that century and for 


| nearly two hundred years afterwards. 


We must not dismiss Mr. Lucas’s work with- 


volume typographically considered. The Zeno 
story is reproduced both in the original and in 
translation ; while there are eighteeen beautiful 
large facsimiles of important maps in plates in 
the appendix, besides numerous smaller fac- 
similes of other maps at the backs of half-titles 
and the ends of chapters. The all-important 
bibliography has also received due attention. 
Students of the subject will welcome the vol- 
ume for its original matter and its beautiful 
form, regardless of their views of the author's 


| conclusions. 
copied from an old map found in the archives of the | 


B. A. HinspaLe. 
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DAUDET AND HIS FAMILY.* 


The volume on Alphonse Daudet and his 
family inaugurates the uniform series of Dau- 
det’s works in English projected by pub- 
lishers who have already deserved well of 
French fiction by their edition of Dumas. We 
could have wished for the present series a more 
auspicious beginning ; for this book is unsatis- 
factory in spite of its dainty binding and ex 
cellent printing. Its faults are various. In 
the first place, the material is not homogeneous, 
save in the mediocrity of all its parts. In the 
second place, it is not well translated. The 
French shines through the English quite too 
often, and the English itself is not seldom ques- 
tionable in vocabulary and in style. We should 
not say, “* My father writes using a little plank 
screwed to the wall” (p. 5); we should say, 
“ shelf’ or “* board.” We should not speak of 
‘great books, dripping with emotion and sweet- 
ness” (p. 28); nor should we say * he broke 
me into my Latin” (p. 42). “ Would” for 
“ should ” is also common, and such infelicities 
as “ I made it a reproach to him to have never 
put,” ete. (p. 51), are constant. We have 
marked many other passages, but it is hardly 
worth while to cite them. If it were important 
that the reader should know what Messrs. Léon 
and Ernest Daudet say, there would be some 
reason for desiring a revised version. As it is 
not a matter of the least consequence to the 
understanding or enjoyment of Daudet whether 
they are presented correctly or presented at all, 
we may as well turn from the translations to the 
originals of the book before us. 

These are three. Last in place and first in 
value, such as it is, is M. Ernest Daudet’s sketch 
of the youth and ancestry of the brothers. This 
was made in 1881, and has no novelty to-day. 
It serves usefully to check the fancy of his 
brother’s * Little What's his Name,” and adds 
some interesting, though so far as we discern, 
not particularly significant, details as to the 
family ancestry. It is soberly written, in a gen- 
erous and fraternal spirit. It could be read at 
any time with a certain mild pleasure. But it 
will be hailed with the devout fervor with which 
the thirsty pilgrim greets the oasis in the desert 
by those who approach it through the interme- 
diate section of the volume, an “ Appendix ” 
of eighty-one pages in which M. Léon casts 
into the form of “ a dialogue between my father 


*Avrnuonse Dauper. By Léon Dandet. To which is 


added ** The Daudet Family,’ by Ernest Daudet. Translated | 


from the French by Charles de Kay. With portrait. Boston: 
Little, Brown, & Co. 
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and me ” some half-digested “ thoughts ” on the 
imagination. The purpose, result, or organic 
unity of this composition we have been unable 
to discover. We surmise, however, that its 
purpose was to pad an over-thin book, of which 
most readers will have had more than enough 
before they get to it, so that its result will be 
nil. As to its organic unity, it has at least as 
much as the first part, the Memoir proper, 
which is about as unsatisfactory to analyze as a 
jelly-fish. You discern a sort of rudimentary 
organism at the start, acephalous and inverte- 
brate though it be ; but when you have dissected 
this out it shrivels away, and what is left is a 
glutinous mass of platitudinous literary jelly. 

The book, this part of it, is throughout 
maudlin at intervals, * writ,” as Lord Byron 
would say, ‘‘in a manner that 1s my aversion,” 
peppered with “O destiny!” **O Shakespeare!” 
and similar literary hysterics. So far as we 
can see, it does not contain a single new liter- 
ary fact of moment, a single new critical point 
of view. It threshes the old grain over again, 
adding a good deal of paternal admonition to 
young Léon, that would be more edifying if he 
had not taken pains to make the scandals of 
his own domestic life as familiar to leading 
French newspapers as the dignity of his father’s 
home has been to the readers of Mr. Sherard’s 
excellent biographical study. 

Occasionally the carelessness of composition 
betrays M. Léon Daudet, and he deviates into 
unintentional humor. Here, for instance, are 
a few lines describing young Alphonse at a fire: 
‘** He appeared on the scene of the combat pour- 
ing water on himself and having water poured 
on him, holding a lance in his hand” (p. 25). 
An edifying spectacle he must have made of 
himself. The French pompier is always a 
goodly spectacle, but Alphonse, pouring water 
on himself with one hand and holding a lance 
in the other, standing at his post, Casabianca- 
like, * till the flames came and burned off his 
eyelashes and licked his hands,” is heroic in his 
way, a worthy candidate for a Montyon prize. 
After this, one does not wonder to find the au- 
thor aver that “ unless I am mistaken the grand 
( say gr-r-r-and) philosophical system that we 
shall have to-morrow will put emotion in the 
first rank and will subordinate all else to it.” 
Evidently common sense will have to take a 
back seat if ever the “astre noir” is in the 


ascendant. Meantime, to train himself for that 
consummation we are told that Alphonse “ did 
not boggle to compare” the Stanley of Dark- 
| est Africa “with the victor of Austerlitz” 
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(p. 45), nor George Meredith with Hamlet | 


(p- 46) “in that cottage where lights and 
shades played about his aureole” (p. 47). 

It seems a pity not to extend this fascinating 
anthology from the family memoir of the great 
romancer. I have cited only from the first 
quarter of M. Léon Daudet’s work, and the 
fourth of its treasures has not been told. I must 
draw this appreciation to a close ; but here is a 
nugget of political wisdom that one would not 
willingly spare. Apropos of Dreyfus: “On 
the morning of the catastrophe I promised him 
(Alphonse Daudet) that Rochefort [of all men | 
would come in person to confirm him in his 
certainty. The idea of the visit delighted him, 
because he much admired the great pamph- 
leteer and recognized in him a unique gift of 
observation analagous to the divining power of 
Drumont” (p. 53). To all who know the men, 
this anti-climax is record-breaking, colossal. 

As to M. Léon Daudet's memoirs as a whole, 
I looked forward with singular eagerness to its 
appearance in the Revue de Paris, and felt a 
perplexed disappointment from fortnight to 
fortnight as I first read its parts. Then came 
the book, to increase vexation by concentrating 
puerility. I must plead, therefore, for indul- 
gence if on this third reading of “ needy noth- 
ing trimmed in jollity”’ I close with the author's 
own words (p. 44): “ Every book is an organ- 
ism. If its organs are not in place it must die 
and its corpse become a nuisance.” I do not 
think this book will be long in reaching the 
corpse stage. On the whole, however, | think 
the most epigrammatic summing up of my idea 
on this “ Memoir” would be in Shakespeare’s 
words: * Bottom, thou art translated.” 

BensamMin W. WELLS. 


MEXICO AND THE UNITED STATES.* 


Seiior Romero, the late distinguished minis- 
ter from Mexico to the United States, was ex- 
ceptionally qualified to write authoritatively 
upon the relations between the two countries. 
He twice held a cabinet position in his own 
country, so that he was familiar with its con- 
dition and policies. He was twice accredited to 
this country — first during President Lincoln’s 
administration and again after but a short 
interval spent at home. He was practically 
a continuous resident in our country from 
the Civil War to the time of his death a few 
months since. It is no exaggeration to say that 


* Mexico anp THE Unirep States. By Matias Romero. 
Volume I. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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no representative of a foreign country at Wash- 
ington ever made a better impression or gained 
a higher position — personal or official. 

The first 280 pages of this bulky volume now 
before us for review, ** Mexico and the United 
States,” are taken up with “ Geographical ard 
Statistical Notes on Mexico.” This part of the 
work has already appeared as an independent 
volume and has been noticed in Tue DiaL. The 
remaining pages, almost five hundred in num- 
ber, are important historic or economic studies. 

In two papers — “ Genesis of Mexican Inde- 
pendence” and “ Philosophy of Mexican Rev- 
olutions ’’— Mr. Romero shows that revolutions 
in Mexico are not mere exhibitions of turbu- 
lence, but natural, perhaps necessary events in 
a normal evolution from peculiar conditions. 

A study follows of *« Anglo-Saxon and Ro- 
man Systems of Jurisprudence.” It is a com- 
mon impression in the United States that the 
legal systems of the two countries are extremely 
unlike and that justice is a thing unknown in 
Mexico. Mr. Romero clearly distinguishes 
common law and equity — English Law and 
Roman Law. Both exist in our country. So, 
too, both exist, though unequally developed, in 
Mexico. The paper is an interesting statement 
of the exact conditions prevalent in the two 
countries. It may be remarked in passing that 
Mexican Law is not administered to the dis- 
advantage of Americans in the Republic ; fre- 
quently its terms are modified in favor of our 
citizens as a matter of national comity. 

One of the most interesting chapters in the 
book, as dealing with a question which has 
threatened international complications and 
which is not even now settled, is * The Mexi- 
ican Free Zone.’ This “free zone,” estab- 
lished by the Mexican government at the solic- 
itation of the northern states — especially Tam- 
aulipas — has much distressed some of our 
wordy politicians. It has been asserted that 
it has given opportunity for enormous smug- 
gling operations and has defrauded our govern- 
ment of vast sums. Mr. Romero, either as 
Secretary of the Treasury in Mexico or as 
Minister from Mexico, has never been an advo- 
cate of “ the Free Zone.”” He however shows, 
conclusively, by statistics and argument, that 
no serious disadvantage can have come to the 
United States from its existence, that the con- 
trary really has happened, and that no great 
advantage has accrued to Mexico. 

In “Silver and Wages in Mexico” and 
“Silver Standard in Mexico” are discussions 
of sociologic-economic questions of timely inter- 
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est. It is a mistake to draw conclusions for 
either country from the other. Conditions in 
the two are fundamentally different. That 
Mexico is flourishing to-day with a silver stand- 
ard does not prove that the United States would 
do so. Distribution of wealth, character of 
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satisfaction. Presently it transpired that their 
authorship was pseudonymous, and that the person- 


| ality of Miss Elizabeth Robins, already widely 


known as an actress in the later plays of Dr. Ibsen, 
was concealed beneath the non-committal name that 


| figured upon the title page. No pretense of keeping 


resources, nature of the laboring population, all | 


are elements in the problem. 
The final chapter on “ The Pan-American 


Conference of 1889” is interesting as present- | 
ing a straightforward statement of (a) the | 


originating of the idea, (b) the purposes, (c) 
the make-up and work of this interesting gath- 
ering. What we thought of the meeting has 
some value : how it impressed the other partici- 
pating nations is of greater value — especially 
at this moment when we stand in an entirely 
new position with reference to other countries. 
It is certain that the conference did not do all 


the secret is any longer made, and the American 
publishers of “The Open Question” frankly an- 
nounce it as the work of Miss Robins. Upon read- 
ing the book, we are not surprised at the interest 
which it has excited, for it has qualities that set it 
far apart from the common run of fiction. Yet the 
impression gained from reading many English com- 
ments upon the novel was very different from the 
impression which the novel itself produces. It pre- 
sents a problem, no doubt, and one of the most 


| startling; but in such a case the manner is every- 


that was expected of it, that it did not impress | 


our neighbors strongly with our disinterested- 
ness, but it did do something in bringing 
together representatives of neighboring coun- 
tries which have many common interests and 
must perforce have many inter-relations. 


tributions to periodical literature, and particu- 
larly to ** The North American Review.” It is, 
however, a good idea to publish them in a con- 
nected and permanent form. Mr. Romero, 
either by appendices or by changes and inter- 
polations in the text, brings the matter quite up 
to date. “ Mexico and the United States ” will 
be an important work of reference for politi- 
cians, for students of social and economic ques- 
tions, and for the increasingly large class of 


thing, and this particular problem, which becomes 
merely brutal in a bare statement, may be treated 
with the utmost delicacy, as the performance of 
Miss Robins attests. Briefly put, it is the problem 
presented by two lovers, who are closely related by 
blood, and who both inherit a constitution predis- 
posed to the attack of consumption. Have two such 
people any right to the happiness that they most 
desire? We can imagine the reply to this question 


_ of our greatest ethical teachers, the fierce negative 


persons who for one reason or another are | 


interested in our nearest southern neighbor. 
FREDERICK STARR. 


RECENT FICTION.* 


some months ago, and attracted much attention by 
its bold presentation of an ethical problem with 
which few writers venture to grapple. The name 
of the author, “C. E. Raimond,” had previously 
been attached to a number of novels, none of which 
had proved particularly noteworthy, although they 
were remembered by their readers with a certain 

*Tue Oren Question. By C. E. Raimond. New York : 
Harper & Brothers. 

Poor Human Naturs. A Musical Novel. By Elizabeth 
Godfrey. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

Tse Paantom Army. Being a Story of a Man and a Mys- 
tery. By Max Pemberton. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

Gop’s Prisoner. A Story. By John Oxenham. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. 


_ of Carlyle, the more suave but equally emphatic 
These chapters have already appeared as con- | negative of Renan and Mr. Ruskin. And, absolutely 


speaking, we should be bound to answer with them. 
But the case as it here lies before us is too compli- 
cated to be decided offhand. It is weakened by the 
notion that the fears of the lovers may be imaginary, 
for they are represented as under the obsession of 
the theoretical idea rather than as attacked by the 
disease, while modern science, as we know, emphat- 
ically denies that consumption is hereditary, the 
most that it admits being hereditary susceptibility. 
Again, the question of consanguineous marriage 
is an open one, as far as the exact limits of dan- 
ger or safety are concerned. In consequence of all 
this, we cannot help feeling that the author of 
this book has failed to make out a case clear enough 
to justify — even if otherwise justifiable — her con- 


| clusion. She seems herself to take too hard and 
_ fast a view of the matter, to be over-influenced by 


| what are, after all, no more than theoretical con- 
* The Open Question ” was published in England 


siderations. Her actual solution is to bring her 


| lovers into a compact whereby they purchase a year 


of happiness with the pledge that they will end their 
own lives rather than entail disease upon any life 
yet unborn. Here is an “open question” indeed, 
one upon which we will not presume to pass judg- 
ment. It is all very effectively and even poetically 
managed, and the idea loses most of its harshness in 
Tue Key or rue Hoty House. A Romance of Old Ant- 
werp. By Albert Lee. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Tue Firrsn or Novemper. By Charles S. Bentley and 
F. Kimball Scribner. Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co. 
Omar THE TENTMAKER. A Romance of Old Persia. By 
Nathan Haskell Dole. Boston: L.C. Page & Co. 
Rempranpt. A Romance of Holland. By Walter Cranston 
Larned. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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the working-out. And the story, on its way up to 
this tragic ending, is full, not only of interest and 
acute observation, but has no small measure of 
those finer qualities which betoken genius. There 


discussion, but at least three-quarters of the book is 
fairly glowing with life, and the chief characters 
are creations in a very fine sense of that term. 

“ Poor Human Nature,” by Miss Elizabeth God- 
frey, is called * a musical novel ” upon the title-page, 
but hardly deserves the description. It is mostly 
concerned with musical people, to be sure, for its 
leading characters are the principals in the royal 
opera of Blankenstadt, and a great deal of the talk 
is about operatic matters. But the author evinces 
no power to make verbal interpretation of music, 


| 
| 


way of conveying a notion of the remarkable qual- 
ities of the story. The reader bent upon excite- 
ment alone, and the reader who delights in the better 


| qualities of romance — in literary form and psy- 
are occasional longueurs in the way of semi-didactic | 


and has only the externals of the singer's life to set | 


before us. When we contrast this treatment of the 
art with that found in « Evelyn Innes,” for example, 


kind. Miss Godfrey's novel is little more than a 
sentimental love story, a story of the general type to 
which “ The First Violin” belongs. It would have 
been essentially the same story had its characters 
been poets or painters instead of singers. In other 
words, the artistic terms in which it is stated are of 
the interchangeable sort. This does not prevent it 
from being a fairly acceptable novel of the kind in 
which sentiment almost achieves the convincing ac- 
cent of passion. The workmanship is nicely fin- 
ished, and the outcome is not too gloomy. 

* An attempt to depict the emprise of a man who 
is a victim of the Napoleonic idea’’ is what Mr. 
Pemberton tells us he has made in writing “ The 
Phantom Army.” His hero is a Spaniard of extra- 
ordinary charm and strength of character — at least 
he is intended to be all this — who gathers about 
him a band of devoted adherents, and who seeks 
with their aid to overthrow the Spanish government, 
and even to overrun the rest of Europe. The au- 
dacity of his strategy leads him to several successful 
engagements, but he is overcome in the end, and 
suffers the death that such brigands deserve. Mr. 
Pemberton has evidently got mach of his material 
from a study of Carlist conspiracies and methods, 
with which he seems closely familiar. His work is 
brilliant episodically rather than successful as a 
whole, and one feels that the romance was planned 
upon a scale too large for the author's powers. 

Despite a fault or two of construction, and a few 
loose ends in its complicated plot, “ God's Prisoner,” 
by Mr. John Oxenham, remains one of the most 
captivating works of fiction that it has often been our 
good fortune toread. Beginning with a hot-blooded 
murder in London, it ends among the islands of the 
South Pacific, and its leading character has, in the 
interval, gone through a series of the most romantic 
and startling experiences. The author’s invention 
is unflaggingly brilliant, and his narrative manner 
both direct and forcible. We will not summarize 
the plot: that would be in this case peculiarly un- 
fair to the reader, besides being a totally inadequate 


chological portrayal,— will alike find their account 
in a book which we counsel them not to miss. 

As far as our recollection goes, Mr. Albert Lee 
is a newcomer in the field of romantic fiction, and 
his “ Key of the Holy House” is certainly a prom- 
ising piece of work. The scene is sixteenth century 
Antwerp, and the chief incidents are connected with 
the Spanish tyranny and the methods of the Inqui- 
sition. We have glimpses of the Prince of Orange, 
and the Beggars of the Sea are our companions for 
atime. An English episode near the close gives us 
brief sight of the Queen, and altogether there is 
much brightly-colored interest in the story, both 
historical and inventive. To mention a small mat- 


| ter, Mr. Lee’s Datch names seem a trifle uncertain 
the difference is seen to be so great as to be one of | 


in their orthography. On the first page, for exam- 
ple, we have “ Nordenstrasse "’ instead of “* Noord- 
enstraat.” 

Messrs. C. S. Bentley and F. Kimball Scribner 
have collaborated in the production of “ The Fifth 
of November” a historical romance that makes no 
great pretensions and that is put together in a 


_ straightforward and conscientious way. Its subject 


is, of course, the Ganpowder Plot, having Guy 
Fawkes for a central figure, and providing brief 
views of the King, Monteagle, Catesby, and other 
historical characters. The fanatical spirit that led 


| to the Plot is well reproduced in the dialogue, and 


the utter villainy of the thing is sufficiently tem- 
pered by our interest in the ringleaders and our 
sympathy with their motives to make the story a 
possible one. 

Two interesting examples of what may be called 
the biographical as distinguished from the historical 
romance have recently been published. In one of 
them Mr. Nathan Haskell Dole has told the story 
of Omar's life. In the other Mr. Walter Cranston 
Larned has subjected Rembrandt to similar treat- 
ment. Mr. Dole’s * Omar the Tentmaker ” displays 
much knowledge of Persian history and life in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, and the meagre sup- 
ply of facts that have come down to us concerning 
Omar's own life is in this case liberally eked out 
with selections from his verses, taken from several 
translations, and including many of which Fitz- 
Gerald had no knowledge or took no cognizance. 
The result of this pastiche of history and poetry is 
distinetly readable, although it fails to create the 
illusion proper to romance. At least, it creates only, 
and that for an occasional moment, such illusion as 
there is in an Arabian Night's Entertainment. We 
are a little startled to make acquaintance with an 
Omar who is a lover in the concrete sense, familiar 
as we are with the poet who sings so tenderly of 
love in the abstract; but this proves merely an epi- 
sode in Mr. Dule’s romance, and the interest speedily 
lapses into the strictly historical and philosophical. 
But we can hardly forgive him for making the poet 
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anticipate the fin de siéele pun upon Omar and 
Homer. What Mr. Dole calls “ an Oriental’s exces- 
sive fondness for playing on words” should not be 
used as a cloak for his own paronomastic depravity. 

Mr. Larned’s “ Rembrandt” embodies the essen- 
tial facts in the artist’s career, his sudden rise to 
fame, the history of his most famous pictures — 
“The Anatomy Lesson,” “ The Night Watch,” and 
“ The Syndies ” — the pathetic story of his financial 
embarrassments, and, above all, the romance that 
has so linked the name of Saskia with his own that 
we can never think of the one without recalling the 
other. The whole narrative is informed with so 
generous an enthusiasm, and written with so vivid 
a sympathy, that we can easily pardon its excess of 
sentimentality and the vagueness of its character 
delineations. The book helps us, somehow, to feel 
the wonder of Rembrandt's consummate art, and 
that is doubtless what the author chiefly wished it 


to do. Witiiam Morton Payne. 


BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS, 





[April 1, 
doubtless suggestive and profitable ; for those who 
with scalpel and lens seek the aterner discipline of 
a science, it will be invaluable. 


In “Social Ideals in English Let- 
ters”’ (Houghton) Miss Vida D. 
Scudder writes with the same careful 
scholarship, clear criticism, and alluring style as in 
her earlier work, ‘ The Life of the Spirit in English 
Poetry.” Beginning as far back as William Lang- 
land and Sir Thomas More — who are classed as 
Utopian socialists born out of due time — the aim 
of the book is to show the varied types of socialism 
from time to time expressed in English literature. 
The principal space — about one-half of the volume 
—is given to the great prose writers of the last 
half-century. The novelists Thackeray, Dickens, 
and George Eliot, and the essayists Carlyle, Ruskin, 
and Matthew Arnold, are dealt with as prophets of 
socialism in twelve chapters of admirable construc- 


Types of socialism 
in English 
ilerature. 


| tive criticism. The concluding chapter on “ Con- 
| temporary England” is so delightfully optimistic 


As Prosector of the Zodlogical So- | 


Avian Anatomy. ciety of London, it has fallen to Mr. 
Frank E. Beddard to bring to a sue- 
cessful completion in his “Structure and Classifi- 
cation of Birds” (Longmans) a treatise upon the 
subject of avian anatomy which his predecessors, 
Garrod and Forbes, had projected. The book is 


timely, for there has been no comprehensive work 


that even one who does not share in the author's 
enthusiam for social settlements cannot fail to enjoy 
its pleasing picture of the present and its prophecy 
for the future. “The mystic of former times, re- 
acting against conventions and longing for simplicity 
of life, fled like Thoreau into the wilderness ; the 
mystic of the present, actuated by the same impulse, 


| flees not from but to the world, — betakes himself, 


of recent date upon this subject, in the English lan- | 


guage, which at all compares with the Monograph 
of Firbringer, or Gadow's extended treatise in 


Broun’s Thierreich, published in German. English | 


investigators, of whom Mr. Beddard is one, have 
long been leaders in this field and the author has 
not lacked for material at hand. Over 250 figures, 
drawn from original memoirs, adorn the volume, 
and with very few exceptions they come from En- 


glish sources, the names of Hoxley, Mivart, Garrod, | 


Mitchell, Forbes, Selater, and Beddard being oft 
repeated as authorities. The book is a condensed 


and somewhat systematic presentation of the most | 


important facts of comparative avian anatomy, and 


an extended discussion and application of these | 


facts to the classification of the group of birds. In 
this phase of the work it is an advance upon any 
hitherto published. It is to be expected that old 
systems of classification would be disturbed some- 
what by this process. We are therefore not sur- 
prised to find that the author has severed the owls 


shifted them to the neighborhood of the goat-suck- 
ers; and to find him arguing for the primitive re- 
lationships of the pico-passerine group and the 
degeneracy of the Struthionide as a type. For 
those who pursue at a distance the study of orni- 
thology with an opera-glass as a pastime or as an 
avocation, this book will not be light reading, though 


not to the woods, but to a crowded city district, and 
steeps his soul in the joy of the widest human sym- 
pathy he can attain. . . . Children of privilege and 
ebildren of toil will be united in these groups; 
thinkers and laborers, women and men of delicate 
traditions and fine culture, mingled in close spiritual 
fellowship with those whose wisdom has been gained 
not through opportanity but through deprivation. 
. . « They will realize in a measure the old dream 
of Langland,— fellow pilgrims of Truth, while they 
share life and labor in joyous comradeship. ” 


Few characters stand out more nobly 
in history than Lord William Russell, 
martyr to the cause of English liberty 
under the second Charles. Few have been treated 
more exhaustively, as a result. Yet the * Memoirs 
of Lady Russell’’ (Macmillan), setting forth the 


Memoirs of the 
wife of an 
English martyr. 


| facts in the life of his wife and widow, come to the 


reader in much the light of a revelation. She was 
his elder in years, a widow when he met her; she 
survived him a full forty years, devoted to his 
memory until the end ; the honor which would have 


_ been his had he not been so mercilessly slain came 
from their long association with the hawks and has | 


to his descendants through her offices ; in every way 
her career is a notable one. There is a confused 
prefatory note to the volume which leaves the fact 
of preparation for the press much in doubt. It 
would seem that Lady Stepney, une grande dame of 
four generations ago, brought the contents together 
from the family documents in her possession. Fall- 
ing into the hands of Colonel Pollok, her grand- 
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nephew, they are now published with his authority. 
It seems ungracious to criticize one so far beyond 
the reach of this modern world, bat Lady Stepney 
has injured her work seriously by making it, chiefly, 
a religious tractate, her illustrious kinswoman’s 
long and virtuous life lending itself as readily for 
the pointing of a moral as for the adornment of a 
tale. Lady Russell was indeed a devoted maid, 
wife, and mother, and the book is to be read with 
profit in the human even more than the doctrinal 
sense. A brief, interesting, but not cogently re- 
lated memoir of Lady Herbert, widow of the brave 
Sir Edward who fought for his king so gallantly at 
Naseby, is added by way of conclusion. It serves 
to increase the dislike felt for Charles II., but is not 
of great importance. 


Messrs. Lentilhon & Co., of New 
York, have begun the publication of 
a convenient series of * Handbooks 
for Practical Workers in Church and Philanthropy,” 
edited by Professor Samuel M. Jackson, of New 
York University. Among the first volumes of the 
series is a little book on * Social Settlements,” by 
Professor C. R. Henderson, of the University of Chi- 
eago. It opens with an historical introduction sketch- 
ing the changes in life and thought which led up to 
the newer and higher forms of philanthropy, followed 
by an account of the immediate genesis of the Uni- 
versity Settlements in England. Here one finds 
the names of Dr. Thomas Arnold, Professor Thomas 
Hill Green, Mr. Ruskin, Frederick Denison Mau- 
rice, Charles Kingsley, and John Richard Green, as 
well as those of Edward Denison, Arnold Toynbee, 
and Canon Barnett; and, in connection with the 


A “ Social 
Settlement’ 
hand book 


progress of the movement in England, those of both | 
Mr. and Mrs. Barnett, Mr. Perey Alden, and Mrs. | 


Humphry Ward. There are chronological lists of 


England and America, and brief notices of many of 
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precisely, by the greater Greek, Latin, and English 
poets. The points made are two: first, that archi- 
tecture, which ranks among the least popular of the 
arts, has been of no such value to the poets as have 
painting and music ; second, that the love of archi- 
tecture for its own sake, and the perception of the 
racial and intellectual significance of style, belong 
to modern poetry alone. The classics are repre- 
sented by Homer and Virgil, and the “ entirely fan- 
ciful” Homeric architecture is compared with the 
realistic description of Priam's palace which we find 
in the “ Eneid.” The English poets are then re- 
viewed chronologically, the elder being shown as 
affiliated, in regard to architectural terms and im- 
agery, with the classic writers, while “ the new feel- 
ing,” merely suggested in eighteenth-century poetry, 
becomes evident in the early romantic school, and 
rises to its full height in the poets of our own time. 
The author's especial enthusiasm is for Browning, 
in whose pages, as he very rightly declares, may be 
found a stronger descriptive power and a greater 
knowledge of architecture than in those of any other 
English poet. Of American poets, he mentions 
only Longfellow and Poe, quoting the former liber- 
ally, the latter only in a few lines from * The 
Haunted Palace’; Lowell, whose “ Cathedral ” we 
think worth notice in such an essay, is evidently 
forgotten. The literary criticism of the book is a 
minor matter; though generally correct. and, hav- 
ing the virtue of simplicity, it lacks the literary 
touch. Its illustrations are dainty and its ensemble 
pleasant. 


Devotees of Robert Browning have 
no cause to complain of any lack of 
variety in the editions of their chosen 
poet offered by the publishers. First of all, we had 


A new edition 
of Brownwg. 


| the many-volumed library editions supplied, respect- 


the more important Houses. Part II. is devoted to | 


the “ Theory of the Settiement,” as shown mainly 
by the writings of leaders in the movement ; and in 
the third and final part of the volume the author 
describes the manifold methods of Settlement work, 
exhibits a systematized “table of activities,” and 
offers many practical suggestions to inexperienced 
workers. The book is a compendium of desirable 
information in small compass and convenient form. 
It bears some evidences of haste in preparation and 
in printing, but its defects are not such as will 
interfere with its usefulness to readers who wish to 
inform themselves about the Settlement movement. 








Among the books recently imported 
by Messrs. Charles Scribner's Sons is 
a little volume by Mr. H. Heathcote 
Statham, entitled “ Architecture among the Poets” 
—a long essay, originally published as a series of 
articles in “ The Builder.” 
inferred from its name, with the references made 


Archilecture 
among the poets. 


the University, College, and Social Settlements of | ively, by Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. and the 


Maemillan Co. Then, the former house issued their 
one-volume “ Cambridge "’ edition, which the latter 
house soon followed with their attractive “ Globe” 
edition in two volumes. We have now to call atten- 
tion to the edition in twelve volumes just published by 
Messrs. T. Y. Crowell & Co., which for some purposes 
is more desirable than any of the others, particularly 
for all careful students of the poet. This  Cam- 
berwell”’ edition is in pocket volumes, four inches 
by six in size, and is provided with annotations by 
Miss Charlotte Porter and Miss Helen A. Clarke, 
the editors of * Poet-Lore.” It is hardly necessary 
to say how entirely competent these editors are for 


| the task, or with what sympathy they have per- 


| digests of each poem. 


formed it. There is a gereral biographical intro- 
duction to the edition, and a special introduction to 
each volume ; the notes occur ai the end, and include 
The text is the poet's latest 


| revision of 1888-89, and includes in addition many 
_ fugitive pieces, among them the unfortunate Fitz- 


It deals, as may be | 


to architecture by the greater poets — or, to speak 


Gerald lines (which had better have been left un- 
printed), and the prose essay on Shelley. The lines of 
each poem are numbered for easy reference. Each 
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volume has a photogravure frontispiece and a deco- 
rative title-page. The whole set comes in a tasteful 
box. We cannot thank the editors and publishers 
too warmly for this convenient and entirely delight- 
ful edition of a great English poet. 


Growth of In the first half of the present cen- 
American influence tary Buston was the centre of activ- 
& fee ity in the religious and commercial 
enterprises which the American people directed 
toward the Hawaiian Islands. In Boston and from 
official sourees Mr. E. J. Carpenter has gathered 
the material for an opportune and very interesting 
history, “ America in Hawaii” (Small, Maynard & 
Co.), of the growth of American influence in our 
new territory, from the landing of the little ship- 
load of missionaries from Boston in 1819 to the 
culmination in the annexation ceremonies of August 
12, 1898. The tale is of more than passing inter- 
est and is told with dramatic effect. The history 
is written from the American point of view and with 
professed sympathy for the annexation movement, 
though the treatment of persons and policies is as a 
rule candid and fair. The author's zeal for dramatic 
effect leads him to make England the villain of the 
play, in spite of her repudiation of the seizure of 
the Islands by Lord George Paulet in 1843, and of 
her uniformly neutral position in recent years. 
This same zeal, coupled, perhaps, with a lack of 
familiarity with details of local history, has led to 
some misleading statements of minor importance. 
The part that Boston merchants have played in the 
development of American commerce with the Islands 
is welltold. The early sandalwood trade with China 
and the rise and decline of the whale fishery in the 
Pacific are described at length, but the growth 
of the sugar industry is barely mentioned, though 
Whitney's edition of Jarvis gives a very good ac- 
count of it up to 1872. This, however, is a story, 
not of Boston, but of Honolulu and San Francisco. 


Mr. Louis J. Rettger’s bulky volume 

| + of “Studies in Advanced Physiol- 
ogy ’ (Terre Haute: Inland Publish- 

ing Co.) is a compilation from standard treatises of 
the principal facts of human anatomy, histology, and 
hygiene, with some attention to the experimental 
phases of the science and to the subject of physio- 
logical chemistry. The work is confessedly not 
critical and some of the illustrations are veterans in 
the service; the figures illustrative of cell-division, 











for example, are quite out of date in this day of | 


cytological research. There is no index, an inex- 
cusable omission in a work of this character. The 
book presents, however, an advance both in the 
choice of material and in the method of treatment, 


over many elementary treatises often used in our | 


academies and normal schools. The effect of alco- 
hol upon the system is treated in a brief and sensible 
manner, with a noticeable absence of exaggeration 
and a commendable candor. Teachers and boards 
of education will find many practical suggestions 


for the control and suppression of contagious dis- 
eases in the public schools in the rules of the Indi- 
ana State Board of Health, which are given in full 
in the chapter upon Public Health. The history of 
the science is also well treated in the opening chapter. 


To most Americans, General Prim 
and Sefior Castelar are but shadowy 
figures on the field of modern history, 
and the Spanish Revolution of thirty years ago is 
but little better known than the petty revolutions of 
medieval Italy. But now that Spanish affairs have 
taken on a new interest for us, Mr. E. H. Strobel’s 
account of “ The Spanish Revolution, 1868-1875” 
(Small, Maynard & Co.) will be read with pleasure 
and profit. It is not easy to get started in the book, 
for it is a section taken out of a projected larger 
work and so fails to give the necessary information 
as to parties and conditions. But when one gets 
into the current of the narrative he finds it most 
interesting. The story is dramatic in its rapid 
changes, its making and unmaking of kings and 
republics. “In six years the Spaniards had seen a 
panorama of governments pass before them, . . . 
each a failure and each in turn replaced by another 
failure.” The restoration of Alfonso of Bourbon 
closed the series of changes, but not the misfortunes 
of that unhappy country. 


The Spanish 
Revolution of 
thirty years ago. 


To the stream of books about that 
most interesting nation, Switzerland, 
and its history, another has been 
added, “ A Short History of Switzerland” ( Mac- 
millan) by Dr. Karl Dandliker. The author writes 
with authority, having previously produced a three- 
volume standard work on the same subject. The 
present volume contains all the common helps for 
easy reference, — numbered paragraphs with bold- 
faced headings, maps, index, chronological table, 
dates at the top of the page, and the like. It is not 
easy reading, for during eight centuries this little 
country in the middle of Europe has had relations, 
friendly or as prospective prey, with the warring 
powers on all sides of her, and this complex history 
cannot be put into less than three hundred pages in 
a flowing narrative style. But the work is valuable 
as a trustworthy epitome of Swiss history, and as 
such can be heartily commended. 


A new 
short history 
of Switzerland 


BRIEFER MENTION. 


The “ Biographical ” Thackeray (Harper) is nearing 
completion. “The Virginians” and “The Adventures 
of Philip” have recently been added to the edition, leav- 
ing but two more volumes to follow. “ The Virgwians” 
vies with “The Newcomes” in length, each of them 
running to more than eight hundred pages. Mrs. Ritchie's 
introductory chapters are as delightful as ever. The 
former is concerned mainly with*the second visit to 
America; the latter with Thackeray's “ Cornhill ” 
editorship. We quite agree with this observation: 
“* Philip’ did not have the success it deserved. To me 
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it seems to contain some of the wisest and most beauti- 
ful things my father ever wrote.” 

Messrs. Small, Maynard & Co. have just issued an 
attractive little book that should find many purchasers 
—“The Memory of Lincoln.” It is a collection of 
eighteen lyric tributes to the martyr-President, compris- 
ing all worthy of preservation that have appeared to 
the present time, with an interesting introductory essay 
on “ The Poetic Memory of Abraham Lincoln,” by the 


editor of the volume, Mr. M. A. De Wolfe Howe. The | 


book is furnished with a fine frontispiece portrait of 
Lincoln. — The same publishers send us “ Washington’s 


Farewell Address,” with a prefatory note by Mr. | 


Worthington Chauncey Ford — forming a little book 
that should be in every American’s library. 

The well-known series of “ Monographs on Artists,” 
edited and written jointly with other authors by Pro- 
fessor H. Knackfuss, have heretofore been accessible 
only in the German text. 
Messrs. Lemeke & Buechner of New York have now 
begun the publication of the series in English, the trans- 
lation being the work of Mr. Campbell Dodgson of the 
British Museum. Two volumes, devoted to Raphael 
and Holbein, have been published, and are issued in 
handsome mechanical form with a profusion of well- 
printed illustrations. The series when complete will 
form a satisfactory history of all the great periods of art. 

The following are the latest publications among French 
and German texts: “ Le Siége de Paris,” by M. Fran- 
eisque Sarcey (Heath), edited by Mr. I. H. B. Spiers; 
“La Main Malheureuse ” ( Heath), an anonymous story, 
edited by Miss H. A. Guerber; « Conjugaison des Verbes 
Frangais” (Jenkins), by M. Paul Bercy; “ Altes und 
Neues” (Ginn), a reader for beginners, edited by Mr. 
Karl Seeligmann; and “ Rosenresli,” by Frau Johanna 
Spyri (Heath), edited by Miss Helene H. Boll. 

The series of “Temple Classics,” published in this 
ecuntry by the Macmillan Co., now numbers more than 
fifty volumes, forming as handsome and well-chosen a 
little library as could be desired. Nearly every great 
literature and period of literature is represented in the 
series, some of the latest volumes to be published being 
Chapman’s translation of the Iliad; “« The High History 
of the Holy Graal,” now translated for the first time 
from the French by Dr. Sebastian Evans; “ The Little 
Flowers of St. Francis,” newly translated by Professor 
T. W. Arnold; Casaubon’s translation of Marcus Aure- 
lius; Browning’s ‘Men and Women”; Mrs. Browning’s 
“ Aurora Leigh”; and the first two of ten volumes con- 
taining North’s version of Plutarch. 

The following German text-books have recently been 
published: Grillparzer's “Sappho” (Ginn), edited by 
Dr. C. C. Ferrell; Kleist’s “ Prinz Friedrich von Hom- 
burg” (Ginn), edited by Dr. John S. Nollen; six 
“ Waldnovellen” (Heath), by Herr R. Baumbach, ed- 
ited by Dr. Wilbelm Bernhardt; “ Allgemeine Meere- 
skunde ” (Heath), by Herr Johannes Walther, edited by 
Miss Susan A. Sterling; “ Die Schriften des Wald- 
Schulmeisters ” (Holt), by Herr Peter Rosegger, edited 
by Mr. Laurence Fossler; “German Sight Reading” 
(Holt), by Miss Idelle B. Watsen; and “A German 
Reader” (Macmillan), edited by Dr. Waterman T. 
Hewett. Recent French texts are “ La Tulipe Noire ” 
(Heath), by A. Dumas, edited by M. C. Fontaine; 
Moliére’s “ Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme” (Heath), ed- 
ited by Mr. F. M. Warren; and “ La Retraite de Moscou” 
(Holt), by the Comte de Ségur,edited by Mr. O. B. Super. 


We are glad to note that | 


LITERARY NOTES. 





“Quentin Durward,” in two volumes, is the latest 
addition to the “ Temple ” edition of Scott's novels, pub- 
lished by Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

The Maemillan Co. have published a third edition of 
Mr. George Birkbeck Hill’s “« Gordon in Central Africa, 
1874-1879,” which first appeared eighteen years ago. 

“ Our Feathered Friends,” by Miss Elizabeth Grinnell 
and Mr. Joseph Grinnell, is an illustrated reading book 
for young pupils just published by Messrs. D. C. Heath 
& Co. 

Dr. Charles Waldstein is now in this country oceu- 
pied in lecturing before the Archwological societies and 
other audiences upon the subjects of Greek art and the 
results of recent excavations. 

Mr. Clifton Johnson has prepared an abridged edition 
of “ Don Quixote” for “school and*home reading.” 
Except for the considerable omissions, the text, which is 
Ormsby’s translation, is left practically unchanged. 

“Art and the Beauty of the Earth” is the title of a 
lecture by William Morris, delivered in 1881, and now 
printed with the author's own “golden” type at the 
Chiswick Press. Messrs. Longmans, Green, & Co. are 
the publishers. 

A new and revised edition of Mr. Maurice Hewlett’s 
charming volume of sketches and translations, entitled 
“ Earthwork Out of Tuscany,” first issued three years 
ago, has been published by Messrs. G. P. Putnam's Sons 
in connection with Messrs. Dent of London. A number 
of rather slight pencil sketches, made by Mr. James 
Kerr-Lawson, are contained in this edition. 

A happy outcome of the recent tribute publicly paid 
to Mr. Carl Schurz for his distinguished services in so 
many good causes is the endowment fund of twenty 
thousand dollars contributed by the German- Americans 
of New York. Columbia University is to be the trustee 
of this fund, one half of which provides a fellowship in 
German literature and the other half is to be used to buy 
books for the Germanic department of the University. 

Professor Benjamin Moore is the author of an “ Ele- 
mentary Physiology” published by Messrs. Longmans, 
Green, & Co., which we can recommend most heartily 
for its attractive presentation, compact form, and sci- 
entific accuracy. We note, further, that the index con- 
tains no reference to alcohol, tobacco, or narcotics, 
which fact will probably prove a still stronger recom- 
mendation to all teachers who wish to deal seriously 
with the subject. 

It is announced that there remain in the hands of the 
heirs of the late George Brinley, some copies of the 
parts of the Brinley Catalogue, with the exception of 
the first, also some copies of the index, and of the price- 
lists. So long as they last these will be sent gratuit- 
ously to any public library making application for them, 
specifying the parts required, and enclosing fifteen cents 
for each part (five cents for price-lists) to cover postage 
and mailing expenses — applications to be addressed to 
W. I. Fletcher, Librarian of Amherst College, Amherst, 
Mass. 

Emile Erckmann died about the middle of last month. 
As the associate of Alexandre Chatrian, who died in 
1890, he contributed not a little to the instruction and 
entertainment of his fellow-countrymen, and the Erck- 
mann-Chatrian series of historical novels, if at times 
somewhat flamboyant in their patriotism, and if lacking 
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in the finer literary qualities of fiction, achieved a note- 
worthy and well-deserved success. They were whole- 
some literature, although not the best of art. The 
partnership of the two men lasted for something like 
forty years, and is one of the most remarkable instances 
of collaboration in literary history. A short time be- 
fore Chatrian’s death, an unfortunate quarrel estranged 
the two novelists. Erckmann was born in 1822, and 
had lived to the age of seventy-six years. 

The new uniform edition of “Sketches and Studies 
in Italy and Greece” (imported by Scribner), by the 
late John Addington Symonds, is now made complete 
by the publication of the third volume. This volume is 
the richest of the three, for it includes the marvellous 
chapters on Siena, Perugia, and Orvieto, the subtle and 
sympathetic studies of Lucretius and Antinous, while 
from the titles of still other chapters the magic names of 
Amalfi, Pestum, Capri, Syracuse, Girgenti, and Athens, 
meet the reader’s eye. These studies are literature of 
a very noble sort and will bear repeated perusal. It is 
a great pleasure to have them all collected in the present 
set of dignified volumes. 

Several novel features will distinguish the “ British 
Anthologies ” which Professor Edward Arber is editing 
for the Oxford Press, from other collections of English 
verse which have appeared. The series will contain 
some two thousand five hundred entire poems and songs 
(exclusive of extracts which have been inserted spar- 
ingly), printed for the most part in large type on stout 
paper in crown octavo volumes, and published at a pop- 
ular price. Some three hundred authors will be repre- 
sented, a few for the first time in any anthology. Use 
has been made of the earliest and most authoritative 





texts, but the spelling and punctuation have been re- 
vised where necessary. Each volume will consist of 
three hundred pages of text, to which are added an 
index of first lines and authorities, and a glossary. | 
Pains have been taken to prevent lines being turned. 
Each volume will be identified by its title with the chief 
poet of the period treated, and together with his works | 
will be printed the compositions of his contemporaries | 
aud anonymous poems of the same date. Not one-fifth | 
of the total, however, will be anonymous, Ten volumes | 
have already been arranged for — The Dunbar Anthol- | 
ogy, 1401-1508; The Surrey and Wyatt, 1509-1547; | 
The Spenser, 1548-1591; The Shakespeare, 1592- 
1616; The Jonson, 1617-1637; The Milton, 1638— 
1674; The Dryden, 1675-1700; The Pope, 1701-1744; 
The Goldsmith, 1745-1774; and The Cowper Anthol- 
ogy, 1775-1800. Of these the Shakespeare, Jonson, 
and Milton volumes will be published immediately, and 
the remainder will follow in quick succession. Profes- 
sor Arber's reputation and experience in editing reprints | 
—his experience extending over thirty years —are a 

sufficient guarantee that these Anthologies will be schol- 

arly, and that he will avoid the pitfalls into which so 

many compilers of collections of verse have fallen. As 

an illustration of the labor spent on the volumes it may 

be interesting to state that no fewer than fifty-five texts | 
have been verified at the Bodleian from sources which 
are not to be found in any public library in London, not 
excluding the British Museum. The natural grouping | 
of the poems, the historical basis on which the volumes | 
have been planned, the notes and glossaries, will com- | 
mend these “ British Anthologies” to systematic stu- | 
dents of English literature at home and abroad, and it | 
is hoped that the fulness, variety, and freshness of the 
selections will appeal to all classes of readers. 


TOPICS IN LEADING PERIODICALS, 
April, 1899. 


Anatomical Nature Casts. H.W. Armstead. Mag. of Art. 
Atlantic Fleet inSpanish War. W.T. Sampson. Century. 
Bismarck’s Witches’ Kitchen. Kar! Blind. Pall Mail, 
Boston Subway, The New. G.J. Varney. Lippincott. 
British Colonial C. ption, Growth of. W. A. Ireland. Atlan. 
Buckingham, Duke of. Charles Morris. Lippincott. 
Cervera, Admiral, Rescue of. Peter Keller. Harper. 
Citizenship, The Newer. Henry Davies. Self Culture. 

City House, Modern, Equipment of. Russell Sturgis. Harper. 
City Life, Improvements in. C.M. Robinson. Atlantic. 
College President, Evolution of. H. A. Stimson. Rev. of Revs. 
Constitutional Government Imperilled. E. B. Smith. Seif Cult. 
Corinth, American Discoveries at. R. B. Richardson. Century. 
Cromwell, a tricentenary study. S.H.Charch. Atlantic. 
Cromwell and his Court. AmeliaE. Barr. Harper. 

Czar’s Peace Conference, The. E.M. Bliss. Rev. of Reviews. 
Death, The Ape of. Andrew Wilson. Harper. 
Earthquake, Appearance of an. F. H. Dewey. Lippincott. 
Evil, The Mystery of. John Fiske. Atlantic. 

Franklin as Printer and Publisher. P.L. Ford. Century. 
French President, The New. Review of Reviews. 

Hawaii, American and “Malay” in. W.L. Marvin. Rev.of Revs. 
Housman, Laurence, Work of. Gleason White. Mag. of Art. 
Jerusalem, Round about. J. James Tissot. Century. 
Johnson, Men Who Impeached. F. A. Barr. Lippincott. 
Kensington Palace. Mary Howarth. Pali Mall. 

Kipling in America. Review of Reviews. 

Klondyke, A Winter Journey to. Frederick Palmer. Scribner. 
Landscape-Painters, A Society of. Arthur Fish. Mag. of Art. 
Lenbach, Franz. Joseph Anderson. Pali Mall, . 

Liquid Air. William C. Peckham. Century. 

Manila Campaign, The. Gen. F. V. Greene. Century. 
Manila, Surrender 0”. J.T. McCutcheon. Century. 

Mines, Lost, Legendsof. Mary E.Stickney. Lippincott. 
Manicipal Misrule. F. Spencer Baldwin. Self Culture. 
Musicians, American, A Group of. Review of Reviews. 
Names, Our Naturalized. W.W.Crane. Lippincott. 

New England Hill Town, A. R. L. Hartt. At/antic. 

** Oregon,” Trial of the. L. A. Beardslee. Harper. 
Philippines, Problems in the. S. W. Belford. Rev. of Reviews. 
Princeton University. J.G. Hibben. Self Cu/ture. 





| Relaxation, The Gospel of. William James. Scribner. 


Rembrandt. Walter Armstrong. Magazine of Art. 


| Ritualism in England. GoldwinSmith. Self Culture. 


Rome, Aspects of. Arthur Symons. Harper. 

Rough Riders at San Juan. Theodore Roosevelt. Scribner. 
Solar System and Recent Discoveries. T.J.J.See. Atlantic. 
Theatre, Limits of the. John La Farge. Scribner. 

Tyre, The Siege of. B. I. Wheeler. Century. 

Versailles, The Election at. Lucy M. Salmon. Rev. of Reviews. 
Views Afoot. Charles C. Abbott. Lippincott. 

Windsor, Queen's Furniture at. E.M. Jessop. Pali Mail. 


List OF NEW Books, 


The following list, containing 128 titles, includes books 
received by Tue Diac since its last issue. 


HISTORY. 

Historical Sketches of Notable Persons and Events in the 
Reigns of James I. and Charles I. By Thomas Carlyle ; 
edited by Alexander Carlyle, B.A. Svo, uncat, pp. 34. 
Charles Seribner’s Sons. $53. 

The Fight for Santiago: The Story of the Soldier in the 
Caban Campaign from Tampa to the Surrender. by 
Stephen Bonsal. Illus., large Svo, pp. 543. Doubleday 
McClure Co. $2.50. 

The Sinking of the “ Merrimac”: A Personal Narrative. 
By Richmond Pearson Hobson, U.S.N.  Illus., 12mo, 
pp. 306. Century Co. $1.50, 

The “ Maine”: An Account of her Destruction in Havana 
Harbor. By Captain Charles D. Sigsbee, U.S. N. Lilus., 
12mo, pp. 270. Century Co. $1.50. 





The West Indies. By Amos Kidder Fiske, A.M. Ilus., 
my » Op. oh 414. “Story of the Nations.’’ G. P. Patnam’s 


A quert ieee of the Saracens: Being a Concise Ac- 
count of the Rise and Decline of the Saracenic Power. By 
Ameer Ali Syed, M.A. Illus., 12mo, pp. 638. Macmillan 
Co. 


3. 
BIOGRAPHY. 
Life and Letters of Lewis Carroll (Rev. C. L. Dodgson). 


By Stuart Dodgson Collingwood. LIllus., 8vo, gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 448. Century Co. $2.50 


Elizabeth, Empress of Austria: A Memoir. By A. De 
Burgh. Illus., 8vo, uncut, pp. 383, B. Lippincott Co. 
$2.50. 


Gordon in Central Africa,*1874-1879. Compiled from orig- 
inal letters and documents by George Birkbeck Hill, 
D.C.L. Lllus., 12mo, uncut, pp. 456, Macmillan Co. $1.75. 

A Boy in the Peninsular War: The Services, Adventures, 
and Experiences of Robert Blakeney ; ; an Autobiography. 
Edited by Julian Sturgis. With map, 8vo, gilt top, uncut, 
pp. 382. Little, Brown, & Co. $4. 

Lord Clive and the Foundation of British Rule in India. By 
Sir Alexander John Arbuthnot. With portrait, 12mo, 
pp. 318. ‘ Builders of Greater Britain.’”’ Longmans, 
Green, & Co. $1.50. 

Pollok and Aytoun. By Rosaline Masson. 
** Famous Scots.’ Charles Scribner's Sons. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Letters of Walter Savage Landor, Private and Public. 
Edited by Stephen Wheeler. With photogravure portraits, 
8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 369. J. B. Lippincott Co. $3. 

A History of English Dramatic Literature to the Death 
of Queen Anne. By Adolphus William Ward, Litt.D. 
New and revised edition; in % vols., 8vo, gilt tops, uncut. 
Macmillan Co. $9. net. 

A History of Japanese Literature. By W.G. Ashton, 
C.M.G. 12mo, pp. 408. “ Literatares of the World.” 
D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

Early Italian Love Stories. Taken from the originals by 
Una Taylor; illus. in photogravure, ete., by H. J. Ford. 
4to, gilt top, uncut, pp. 144. Longmans, Green, & Co. $5. 

The Traditional Poetry of the Finns. By Domenico Com- 
paretti; trans. by Isabella M. Anderton; with Introduc- 
tion by Andrew Lang. Svo, uncut, pp. 359. Longmans, 
Green, & Co. $5. 

The Law and History of Copyright in Books: Seven 


12mo, pp. 156. 
75 ots. 


Lectures. By Augustine Birrell, M.P. 12mo, uncut, 
pp. 228. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25. 


Book Auctions in England in the Seventeenth Century 
(1676-1700). By John Lawler. 1@mo, uncut, pp. 241. 
* Book- Lover’ » Labeney. * A.C. Armstrong & Son. $1.25. 

The French Revolution and the English Poets: A Study 
in Historical Criticism. By Albert Elmer Hancock, Ph.D. 
12mo, pp. 197. Henry Holt & Co. $1.25. 

Earthwork out of Tuscany: Being Impressions and Trans- 
lations. By Maurice Hewlett. Second olitien. revised; illus., 
12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 182. G. P. Putnam's Sons. $2. 

English Meditative Lyrics. By Theodore W. Hunt, Ph.D. 
With portraits, limo, gilt top, pp. 157. Eaton & Mains. $1. 

Stories of the Ramayana and the Mahabharata. By 
John Campbell Oman. Illus., 12mo, pp. 256. “* Great 
Indian Epics.”” Macmillan Co. $1. 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 

The Adventures of Philip, and A Shabby Genteel Story. 
By William Makepeace Thackerary. ** Biographical’ 
tion, with introduction by Anne Thackeray Ritchie. [llus., 
8vo, gilt top, uneut, pp. 640. Harper & B S Brothers. $1.75. 

Sketches and Studies in Italy and Greece. By John 
Addington Symonds. Third Series. New edition; with 
frontispiece, 12mo, uncut, pp. 386. Charles Seribner’s 
Sons. $2. 

Works of Edward Everett Hale, Library edition. Vol. II , 
In His Name, and Christmas Stories. 12mo, gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 567. Little, Brown, & Co. $1.50. 

Works of George Berkeley, D.D., Bishop of Cloyne. 
Edited by George Sampson ; with biographical Introdue- 


tion by the Rt Hon. A.J. Balfour, M.P. Vol. IIL, 12mo, 
uncut, pp. 528. “ Bobn’s Libraries.”’ Macmillan Co. 
$1.50 net. 


Quentin Durward. By Sir Walter Scott. ‘ Temple” edi- 
tion; in 2 vols., with photogravure frontispieces, 24mo, 
gilt tops. Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.60, 
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Temple Classics. Edited LA Israel Gollancz, M.A. New 
vols.: Browning’s Men and Women ; a Browning’s 
Aurora Leigh ; —y «4 s Plutarch, Vols. I. and Il. Each 
= x. vure frontispiece, ‘24mo, gilt top, uncut. 

lan Co. Per vol., 50 cta. 


POETRY. 
Poems. By Eva Gore-Booth. 12mo, uncut, pp. 128. Long- 
mans, Green, & Co. $1.75. - 


Shadows, and Other Poems. By E. Samuels. [llus., 12mo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 40. Longmans, Green, & Co. $1.25. 
Poems of Therese. Trans. from the German by Ellen 
Frothingham ; with a sketch of the ee by Anna Faller. 
With portrait, 16mo, gilt top, pp. G. P. Putnam’s 


Sons. 75 cts. 
FICTION. 


Swallow: A Tale of the Great Trek. By H. Rider oa 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 348. Longmans, Green, & Co. 


Strong Hearts. By George W. Cable. 12mo, ae me. 
Charles Seribner’s Sons. $1.25. 
A Hungerian Nabob. By Dr. ‘Maurus Jdkai; trans. by 


> Nisbet Bain. 12mo, pp. 359. Doubleday & McClure Co. 

1.25. 

The Two Standards. By William Barry. 
uncut, pp. 513. Century Co. $1.50. 
Love’s Dilemmas. By Robert Herrick. 12mo, gilt top, 

uncut, pp. 193. H.S. Stone & Co. $1.25. 

The Scapegoat: A Romance and a Parable. By Hall 
Caine. New copyright edition, revised by the author. 
12mo, pp. 353. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50 

The Amateur Cracksman. By E. W. Hernune. 12mo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 290. Charles Seribner’s Sons. $1.25. 

The Wire Cutters. By M. E. M. Davis. 12mo, pp. 373. 
Houghton, Mifflin & $1.50. 

The Miracles of Antichrist. By Selma ~ gl trans. 
from the Swedish by Pauline Bancroft Flach. 12mo, gilt 
top, uncut, pp. 378. Little, Brown, & Co. $1.50. 

Two Men o’ Mendip. By Walter Raymond. 12mo, pp. 310. 
Doubleday & McClure Co. $1.25. 

The Brothers of the People. By Fred. Whishaw. 12mo, 

12mo, pp. 297. Doubleday 


12mo, gilt top, 


pp. 279. M. F. Mansfield & Co, $1.50. 
Rachel. By Jane H. Findlater. 
& McClure Co. $1.25. 
John Marmaduke: A Romance of the English Invasion of 
Ireland in 1649. By Samuel Harden Church. 12mo, 
pp. 328. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.; paper, 50 cts. 
The Rapin. Henry De Vere Stacpoole. 12mo, pp. 303, 
Henry Holt & Co. $1.25. 


Sand 'n’ Bushes. By Maria Louise Pool. 12mo, gilt top, 


uncut, pp. 365. H.S. Stone & Co. $1.50. 
Wedlock. By John Strange Winter. 12mo, pp. 234. R. F. 
Fenno & Co. 75 cts. 


Miss Numé of Japan: A Japanese-American Romance. By 
Onoto Watanna. Illus. in colors and from y rt 
12mo, gilt top, pp. 220. Rand, MeNally & $1.25. 

Ricroft of Withens. B Halliwell Sutcliffe. 12mo, pp. 426. 
D. Appleton & Co. ; paper, 50 cts. 

McTeague: A Story of Sea Francisco. By Frank Norris. 
12mo, pp. 442. Doubleday & McClure Co, $1.50. 

A Wind Flower. By Caroline Atwater Mason. With front- 
ispiece, 16mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 282. Philadelphia: 
A J. Rowland. a 

Through the Turf Smoke: The Love, Lore, and Laughter, 


of Old Ireland. By Seumas MacManus (** Mac’’). 16mo, 
pp. 294. Doubleday & McClure Co. 75 cts. 
A Heaven-Kissing Hill. By Julia Magruder. With fron- 


tispiece, 18mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 159. H.S. Stone & Co, 
75 cts. 

The Patriots of Palestine: A Story of the Maccabees. By 
Charlotte M. Yonge. Lllus., 12mo, pp. 263. Thomas 
Whittaker. $1.25. 

The Procession of Life. By Horace Annesley Vachell. 
12mo, pp. 319. D. Appleton & Co. $1.; paper, 50 ots. 
“If Il Were a Man”: The Story of a New-Southerner. By 
Harrison Robertson. 18mo, gilt top, uneut, pp. 190, 

Charles Scribner's Sons. 75 cts. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 

In the Australian Bush and on the Coast of the Coral Sea: 
Being the Experiences and Observations of a Naturalist in 
Australia, New Guinea, and the Moluccas. By Richard 
Semon. Illus., large 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 552. Mac- 
millan Co. $6.50 net. 
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West African Studies. By any H. Kingsley. [llus., 8vo, 
pp. 639. Macmillan Co. 

The New Far East. B ¥ Diésy. Lllus., Svo, gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 374. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.50. 

Campaigning in Cuba. By George Kennan. 12mo, pp. 269. 
Century Co. $1.50. 

In Cuba with Shafter. By John D. Miley. With portrait 
and maps, 12mo, pp. 228. Charles Seribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

Hawaii Nei. By Mabel Clare Craft. Lllus., 12mo, pp. 197. 
San Francisco: William Doxey. $1.50. 


MUSIC AND ART. 

Music and Musicians. By Albert Lavignac; trans. by 
William Nabe edited, with additions on Music in 
America, b ‘Krehbiel. Illus., Svo, gilt top, uncut, 
pp. 504. Howey Hi Holt & Co. $3. 

The Perfect Wagnerite: A Commentary on the Ring of the 
Niblungs. By Bernard Shaw. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, 
pp. 170. H.S. Stone & Co. $1.25. 

Monographs on Artists. Edited, and written jointly with 
other authors, by H. Knackfuss; trans. by Campbell 
Dodgson, M.A. First vols.: Raphael, and Holbein. h 
illus., large Svo, gilt top, uncut. New York: Lemcke & 
Buechner. Per vol., $1.50. 

Art and the Beauty of Earth: A Lecture. 
Morris. Svo, uncut, pp. 31. 
$1. net. 

Memories of an Old Collector. By Count Michael Tyskie- 
wicz; trans. by Mrs. Andrew Lang. Illus. in photograv- 
ure, ete., !2mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 189. Longmans, Green, 
& Co. $1.75. 

Alphabets, Old and New. By Lewis F. Day. LIllus., 12mo, 
pp. 150. Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.50. 


ECONOMICS AND POLITICS. 

The Development of English Thought: A Stud 
Economic Interpretation of History. By Simon N. 
Ph.D. 8vo, gilt top, uneut, pp. 415. Macmillan Co. $3. 

Value and Distribution: An Historical, Critical, and Con- 
structive Study in Economic Theory. By Charles William 
Macfarlane, Ph.D. Large Svo, uncut, pp. 317. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. $2.50. 

The Theory of the Leisure Class: An Economie Study in 
the Evolution of Institutions. By Thorste'a Veblen. 12mo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 400. Maemillan Co. $2. 

The Development of Thrift. By Mary Willcox Brown. 

Maemillan Co. $1. 

The Federation of the World. By Benjamin F. Trueblood, 
LL.D. 16mo, gilt top, pp. 162. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1. 

A Study in Current Social Theories. By William A. 
Quayle; with Introduction by Frederick B. Price, Ph.D. 
12mo, pp. 53. Curts & Jennings. Paper. 

The New Leviathan; or, The World at Peace. By J. A. 
Farrer. 12mo, uncut, pp. 126. London: Elliot Stock. 


THEOLOGY AND RELIGION. 


By Rev. W. C. E. Newbolt, M.A. 12mo, uncut, 
** Oxford _ of Practical Theology.”’ Long- 
1.50, 


By William 
Longmans, Green, & Co. 


in the 
atten, 


Religion. 
pp. 301, 
mans, Green, & Co. 
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The Christian Conquest of Asia: Studies and Personal | 


Observations of Oriental Religions ( Morse Lectures of 
1898). By John Henry Barrows, D.D. 12mo, pp. 258. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.50. 


Visions: Sunday Morning Sermons at St. Bartholomew's, 


New York. By David H. Greer, D.D. 
pp. 282. Thomas Whittaker. $1.50. 
Between Cesar and Jesus. By George D. Herron. 
gilt top, pp. 278. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 75 ets. 
Church History: Syllabus of Lectures and Library Guide. 


12mo, gilt top, | 


l6mo, | 


By A Andrew ~~ Ph.D. Svo, pp. 193. Greencastle, | 


Banner Times Co. 


The Eternal Building; or, The Making of Manhood. By | 


George T. lommeen. With portraits, 12mo, pp. 380. Eaton 


& Mains. $1.% 


Blessed Are Ye: Talke on the Beatitudes. By F. B. Meyer, | 
| For Student Days and Birthdays. By Edith A. Sawyer. 


B.A. 12mo, pp. 142. Thomas Whittaker. 75 cts. 

The Ship of the Soul, and Other Papers. By Stopford A. 
ae, M.A. 18mo, uncut, pp. 115. Thomas Whittaker. 

) ets 

A Daughter of Israel. By Rose Porter. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, 
pp. 212. E. P. Dutton & Co. 75 cts. 

Four Key-Words of Religion. By William Reed Hunt- 
ington, D.D. 12mo, pp. 109. Thomas Whittaker. Paper, 
25 ets. 


Bc 1, 





Compiled by the Rev. Ashton nr 

vised edition; 24mo, pp. 58. E. R. Herrick & 

Paper. 

NATURE AND SCIENCE. 

Wood and Garden: Notes and Thoughts, Practical and 
Critical, of a Working Amateur. By Gertrude Jekyll. 
Illus., 8vo, uncut, pp. 286. . Green, & Co. $3.50, 

Ichthyologia Ohiensis; or, Natural History of the Fishes 
Inhabiting the River Ohio and its T ributary Streams. By 
C. 8. Rafinesque. A reprint of the original; with bio- 
graphical sketch and ay aay | by Richard Ellsworth 
Call, M.Se. Illus., large Svo. gilt Fg ant, pp. 175, 
Cleveland: Burrows Brothers Co. $4. 


Confirmation. 
D.D. 
Co. 


Volcanoes: Their Structure and Significance. = @ 
Bonney, D.Sc. Llus., %vo, pp. 832. = oy s ries 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. $2. 


Annual Report of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian 
Institution for 1495-96. Report of the U. S. National 
Museum. Illus., 8vo, pp. 1107. Government Printing Office. 

A Berkeley Year: A Sheaf of Nature Essays. Edited by 
Eva V. Carlin. With frontispiece, 12mo, pp. #2. Berke- 
ley. Cal.: Published by the Woman's Auxiliary of the 
First Unitarian Charch. 


EDUCATION.—BOOKS FOR SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE. 
Principles and Methods of Teaching: 
harles C. Boyer, Ph.D. 12mo, pp. 399. 4B 
Co. $1.50. 

A Text-Book of General Physics. By Charles S. Hastings, 
Ph.D., and Frederick E. Beach, Ph.D. Llus., vo, pp. 76. 
Ginn & Co. $2.95. 

European History: An Outline of its Development. 
George Burton Adams. Illus., 12mo, pp. 577. 
Co. $1 40 net. 

Elementary Physiology. By Benjamin Moore, M.A. IIlus., 
12mo, pp. 295. Longmans, Green, & Co. $1.20. 

A Text-Book of Physics. By J. H. Poynting, Se.D., and 
J.J. Thomson, M.A. Part ir, Sound. Illus., large dSvo, 
pp. 163. J. B. Lippincott Co. 

Algebra for Schools. By George W. Evans. 
Henry Holt & Co. $1.12 

A German Reader. By W aterman T. Hewett, Ph.D. 12mo, 
pp. 422. Maemillan Co. $1. 

Kleist’s Pring Friedrich von Homburg. Edited by John 
Scholte Nollen, Ph.D. 12mo, pp. 172. Ginn & Co. 9 ets, 

Don Quixote. By Miguel de Cervantes. Edited for school 
and home reading by Clifton Johnson ; with Cruikshank’s 
illustrations. lfmo, pp. 398. Macmillan Co. 75 cts. 

Grillparzer’s Sappho. Edited by Chiles Clifton Ferrell, 
Ph.D. 12mo, pp. 143. Ginn & Co. 65 ets. 

The Sir Roger de Coverley Papers. Edited b a E. 
Litchfield. With portrait, 12mo, pp. 178. Ginn & Co. 

The Sir Roger de Coverley Papers. Edited by W ‘tlians 
Henry Hudson. LIllus., 18mo, pp. 208. D. C. Heath & Co. 


4 ret By 
. Lippincott 


By 
Macmillan 


12mo, pp. 433. 


40 cts. 
Seventh Book of Homer’s Odyssey. Edited by Charles 
W. Bain, M.A. 18mo, pp. 123. Ginn & Co. 45 ets. 


Dumas’ La Tulipe Noire. Edited by C. Fontaine, B. L. 
With portrait, 12mo, pp. 216. D.C, Heath & Co. 40 ets. 
Our Feathered Friends. By Elizabeth Grinnell and Joseph 
Grinnell. Illus., 12mo, pp. 144. D.C. Heath & Co. 
Baumbach’s Waldnovellen. Edited by Dr. Wilhelm Bern- 
hardt. With portrait, 12mo, pp. 155. D. C. Heath & Co. 35e. 
De Ségur’s La Retraite de Moscou. Edited by O. B. 


Super. lémo, pp. 135. Henry Holt & Co. 35 cts. 
Walther’s Allgemeine Meereskunde. Arranged and 
edited by Susan Adelaide Sterling, M.L. 12mo, pp. 140. 


D. C. Heath & Co. 75 cts. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
A Brief Introduction to Modern Philosophy. By Arthur 
Kenyon Rogers, Ph.D. 16mo, pp. 360. Macmillan Co. 
$1.25 net. 


12mo, gilt top, pp. 200. Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. $1.25. 
Harmonics of Evolution. By Florence Huntley. With 
portrait, 12mo, pp. 463. Chicago: Hayes, Cooke & Co. $2. 


| Left Overs: How to Transform them into Palatable 7 


Wholesome Dishes. By Mrs. S. T. Rorer. 18mo, pp. 7° 
Arnold & Co. BO ets. 

Pebbles. By Bert Finck. 24mo, pp. 31. Louisville: John 
P. Morton & Co. Paper. 


1899. ] 


AMERICAN SHAKESPEAREAN MAGAZINE. — $1.50 per Year; | 
single numbers, 15 cts. Anna Rawpats-Dient, Editor, 
251 Fifth Avenue, New York City. | 

UNITARIAN LITERATURE SENT FREE | 


Post Office Mission of Unitarian Church, Yonkers, N. Y. Please | 
~ Ren Mre. Cuara Parker, 223 Warburton’ Avenue, Youkers, N. Y. 


Unitarian Publications Sent Free. 


Address Mission Committee, 3 Berkely Place, Cambridge, Mass. 


BOOK All Out-of-Print Books supplied, no matter on what 

subject. Acknowledged the world over as the most expert 
book-finders extant. Please state wants’ BAKERS GREAT BOOK- 
SHOP, 14-16 John Bright Street, Birmingham, England. 

FIRST EDITIONS OF MODERN AUTHORS, 
Including Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth, Stevenson, 
Jefferies, Hardy. Books illustrated by G. and R. Cruikshank, 
Phiz, Rowlandson Leech, ete. The | t and Choicest Col- 
lection offered for Sale in the World. Catalogues issued and 
sent post free on application. Books bought. — Watrer T. 
Spencer, 27 New Oxford St., London, C., England. 


p°. YOU WISH COLLABORATION, author's revision, dramatiza- 
tion, or aid in Spy Foe publication of your books, stories, and 
magazine articles’ Lf so 


ROYAL MANUSCRIPT SOCIETY, 63 Fifth Ave., New Yor. 
STORY- -WRITERS, Stegraahere. Historians, Poets — = 
you the honest criticism of 
book, or its skilled revision and ba or advice as to publication ? on? 
Such work, said George William Curtis, is “* done as it should be by The 
Easy Chair's friend and fellow laborer in letters, Dr. Titus M. Coan." 
Terms by agreement. Send for circular D, or forward your book or M8. 
to the New York Bureau of Revision, 70 Fifth Aes. New York. 


Editorial Bureau. 
AUTHORS! Have you MSS. of Stories, Novels, 
or other Literary work? Why not increase your 
chances of success by letting us examine them and give 
you expert and honest advice? Send for circular (M) 
giving full information. 
Epitoriat Bureau, 76 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 


AUTHORS 


Who have BOOK MSS. which they contemplate publishing 
are invited to correspond with 
The Editor Publishing Company, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


NOW READY. 
“THE STUDENT’S BOOK OF DAYS 
AND BIRTHDAYS.” 


An attractive book and a valuable gift. 
receipt of price, $1.25. +s 


_ Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., Boston. 
ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 
STANDARD _ | 100 pages (25 sheet) quires 
Sho n ires. 
BLANK BOOKS assocuTELy FAIR. 


HONEST GOODS — FULL COUNT — FAIR PRICES 
Manufactured for the Trade by 
BOORUM & PEASE COMPANY, 101-103 Duane Bt., New York. 


Joseph Gillott’s Steel Pens. 
FOR GENERAL WRITING, Nos. 404, 332, 604 E. F., 601 E. F., 1044. 
FOR FINE WRITING, Nos. 303 and 170 (Ladies’ Pen), No. 1. 
FOR BROAD > a Nos. 294, 389; Stub Points 849, 983, 1008, 





Sent postpaid on 


1009, 1010, 
FOR ARTISTIC ‘Use in fine drawings, Nos. 659 (Crow Quill), 290, 
291, 837, 850, and 1000. 


Other Styles to suit all Hands. Gold Medals at Paris ” 
1878 and 1889, and the Award at Chicago, 1893. 


| 56 UNIVERSITY PLACE, 





Joseph Gillott & Sons, 91 John St., New York. 
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BOOKBINDING, 
PLAIN AND ARTISTIC, 
in all varieties of leather, at moderate prices. 
HENRY BLACKWELL, 
NEW YORK. 


> ieee WHOLESALE BOOK CATALOGUE. 


oe popes. 6x9 inches, advertising | over 10,000 Beste, | +~—" 
is, etc., sent free, id y book 
: advertised is carried in stock. Books of all | publishers -- wi hole- 
E sale Prices. A. FLANAGAN, Publisher and Bookseller, 
Catalogue Depart ment. 267-269 Wabash Ave., Chicago, in. 


BOOKS First Editions of American Authors ; Encyclopedias 

and Subscription Books; Works relating to the Civil 
————————— War; Odd Numbers and Sets of the Standard Maga- 
zines. Send for Catalogue No. 3, just issued. Established for over « 
quarter of a century. 


FRANK W. BIRD, 58 Cornhill, Boston. 





BOOKS WHEN CALLING, PLEASE ASK FOR 
AT MR. GRANT. 
WHENEVER YOU NEED A BOOK, 
LIBERAL Address MR. GRANT. 


Before buying Booxs, write for quotations. An 
DISCOUNTS assortinent of catalogues, and — slips of 
books at reduced prices, will be sent for a ten-cent stamp. 


F. E. GRANT, Books, 7 “ezt,474 street 


Mention this advertisement and receive a discount. 


L’ECHO DE LA SEMAINE, 
Revue Littéraire et Mondaine, Paraiasant le Samedi. 
Abonnement, $2.00 par an. 175 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Numéro specimen envoyé sur demande. 

Stupy AND PRACTICE OF FRENCH IN SCHOOL, In three 
Parts. By L. C. BONAME, 252 8. 16th St., Philadelphia, Pa. A care- 
fully graded course, meeting requirements for entrance examination at 
col Practice in conversation and thorough drill in Pronunciation 
and Grammar. — From Aducation (Boston): ** A well made series."’ 


FRENCH BOOKS. _ 


Readers of French desiring good literature will take pleas- 
ure in reading our ROMANS CHOISIS SERIES, 60 cts. per 
vol. in paper and 85 cents in cloth ; and CONTES CHOISIS 
SERIES, 25 cents per vol. Each a masterpiece and by a well- 
known author. Lists sent on application. Also complete cata- 
logue of all French and other Foreign books when desired. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
_ Nos. ‘851 and 85 3 Sixth Ave. (oor. 48th St), ] New Yor«. — Yor«. 


LIBRARIES. 


WE solicit correspondence with book-buyers for ae oe and 
other Libraries, and desire to submit figures on 

Our recently revised topically arranged Library List rae 
gratis on application) will be found useful by those selecting 
titles. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 
Wholesale Books, 5&7 East 16th St., New York. 


For Literary Clubs and Students. 
THE STUDY OF FICTION. 


Courses for 1899-1900: 
THE HISTORICAL NOVEL, 
Romola, Henry Esmond, Ivanhoe. 
HAWTHORNE’S WORKS, ETC. 


Author and Publisher, Mrs. H. A. Davipson, 
No. 1 Sprague Place, Albany, N. Y. 
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ABSOLUTELY RELIABLE 
ALWAYS. 


emington 
Standard 
Typewriter 


NEW MODELS. 


Numbers 6, 7, and 8 


(Wipe CarriaGe.) 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 


327 Broapway, New YorK. 











The Spectator 
om =~ } Ae 
‘THE Proprietors who in 1961 purchased the Specta‘or have since that 

date conducted it themselves. They are therefore exempted from 
many influences which press severely on the independence of jour- 
nalism, and have from the first made it their chief object to say out 
what they believe to be truth in theology, politica, and social questions, 
irrespective, not only of opposition from without, but of the opivion of 
their own supporters. Their object is to reflect the opinion of cultivated 
Liberals, but in the matter of the American War they fought against 
the mass of the very class they are trying to represent, and were finally 
acknowledged by them to have been in the right. 

The news of the current week is compressed into an animated nar- 
rative, which the laziest or busiest may read, without missing the life 
or import of the events. 

The Spectator contains a list of all Books published during the week 
(not under one shilling in price), with the names of the publishers and 
the prices attached, a feature which will greatly increase its value to 
booksellers, librarians, literary institutions, and private gentlemen. 


Che Spectator 

Is on sale regularly at Messrs. Dawne ct ann Urnam's, 
283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S. A.; Tue 
LyTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and & Duane Street, 
New York, U.S A.; Messrs. Baewrano’s, Union 
Square, New York, U.8. A.; Tus Scsscairrrioy News 
Company, 47 Dey Street, New York, and 77 Clark 
Street, Chicago, U.8.A.; Tue Harotp A. Wrisow 
Compayy, Lrp., 3 King Street West, Toronto, Canada ; 
Tae ANoLo-AmenicaN Booxsettine Derér, Cairo and 
Port Said; Gorpow anp Goren, Melbourne, Sidney, 
Brisbane, Perth, West Australia; Parcror ayp Com- 
raxy, Dunedio ; Simrson ann Wititems, Christeburch ; 
H. Banum anno Company, Wellington, N. Z.; R. 
Sraeckiey, Auckland; W. C. Riesy, Adelaide; and 
Goapow anv Gotcon, Cape Town, — where single Copies 
can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received 


SUBSCRIPTION (payable in advance) - - $7.50 A YEAR. 
The Spectator, Ltd., 


1 Wellington Street, Strand, Loxpox, Exwetanp. 





[April 1, 











The 
Pleasures of 
California 


Are found out of doors 
under the spell of delicious 
climate. 

Mountains and sea, and 
strange foliage, flowers 

and fruits, lend a fresh 
charm to living. 

Only 2% days from Chicago 
by The California Limited, 
Santa Fe Route. 


Address General Passenger Office, 
The Atchison, Topeka and 


Santa Fe Railway, 
CHICAGO. 











OLD SOUTH LEAFLETS 
ON LAFAYETTE. 


Just added to the series: No. 97, “ Lafayette in the 
American Revolution,” a selection from his autobiog- 
raphy covering the period of his first visit to America; 
No. 98, “The Letters of Washington and Lafayette, 
relating to the American and French Revoiutions,” with 
historical and bibliographical notes. 


Send for complete lists. 
Price, 5 cents a copy. $4.00 per 100. 


DIRECTORS OF THE OLD SOUTH WORK. 


OLD SOUTH MEETING HOUSE, BOSTON. 


THE | RAVELERS 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


JAMES G. BATTERSON, President. 
8. C. DUNHAM, Vice-Pres. JOHN E. MORRIS, Sec’y. 


ISSUES ACCIDENT POLICIES, 


Covering Accidents of Travel, Sport, or Business, 
at home and abroad. 


ISSUES LIFE & ENDOWMENT POLICIES, 
All Forms, Low Rates, and Non-Forfeitable. 
ASSETS, $25,315,442.46. LIABILITIES, $21,209,625.36. 


SURPLUS, $4,105,817.10. 
Returned to Policy Holders since 1864, $36,996,956.27. 
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CHICAGO ELECTROTYPE AND 
STEREOTYPE CoO. 


ELECTROTYPERS 


DESIGNERS AnD ENGRAVERS 


Nos. 149-155 Plymouth Place, CHICAGO 
The most - 
THE BEAUTIFUL 
UG sTOR PATTERNS 

in all sizes and 

Wabash Ave., cor. Congress, qualities, at 
CHICAGO. oe cane 

DWIGHT H. PERKINS, 
Architect, 


Telephone, Harrison 783. Steinway Hall, Chicago. 


RENTANO’S 
DOKS @ | MONTHLY £ 
OOKS 

y MAIL, | BULLETIN E 


AT POPULAR PRICES 
218 WABASH AVENUE 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


DIXIE FLYER © 
TO FLORIDA 


DAILY FROM ST. LOUIS 


VIA THE 


Illinois Central Railroad 


AND THE 


‘*Lookout Mountain Route,” 


and connecting lines, by the way of 


NASHVILLE 
CHATTANOOGA 
ATLANTA 


Leaves St. Louis every evening, is a solid train to Nashville, 
and carries a 


Through Sleeping Car 
St. Louis to Jacksonville, Fla. 


Day Express also leaves St. Louis every morning, and car- 
ries a through sleeping car and coach to Nashville, connecting 
with through sleeping car to Savannah and to Jacksonville, 
thus giving 


DOUBLE DAILY SERVICE 


to Nashville, Chattanooga, Atlanta, and Jacksonville, connect- 
ing for all principal! points in the Southeast, such as Char 




















DIAL 





les- | 


ton, Wilmington, Aiken, and Savannah, and for al! points in | 


Florida. 





Tickets and full information concerning the above can be | 


had of agents of the ** Central ’’ and connecting lines. 
C. C. McCARTY, D.P. A., St. Louis, Mo. 


A. H. HANSON, G. P. A., J. F. MERRY, A.G. P. A., 
Chicago. Dubuque, Iowa. 
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BRUSH & PENCIL 
LUSTRA 
“wacazixe or tue ARTS &? CRAFTS 
A RTICLES of current artistic interest in afl branches. 
++ Essentially American in spirit. The recognized 
exponent of artistic progress. Beautiful reproductions of 
the latest and best works of Americans. Notes of the 
prominent exhibitions. Comments and criticism. 
The Burbank series of Indian portraits in colors will 
be continued. The new series of American Historical 
color prints commenced in the January issue, 


Subscription price $2.50 per year, single numbers 
25 cents, Send for sample copy. 








THE ARTS @ CRAFTS PUBLISHING CO. 
1614 Marquerre Buitpie...Cuicaco 


THOSE WHO PURCHASE THEIR 
WEARING APPAREL FROM 


A. A. DEVORE & SON, 
TAILORS, 
Pullman Building, CHICAGO, 


Have the satisfaction of knowing the garments 
are PERFECT as to style and fit. 


A. A. DEVORE. J. A. DEVORE. 


_ Armour Institute of 
_ Technology...Chicago 








THE PLAN OF ORGANIZATION 
EMBRACES 
| 1. The Technical College, an engineering school 
| of high grade, having thorough courses in 
| MECHANICAL ENGINEERING, 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING, 
ARCHITECTURE, and 
MATHEMATICS AND PHYSICS. 
These courses are each four years in length. There 
is also a two years’ course in Architecture. 

2. Armour Scientific Academy, a thorough-going 
preparatory school, which fits its students for ad- 
mission to the engineering courses of the Technical 
College, or to the leading colleges and universities 
east and west. 

3. The Associated Departments, including The 
Department of Domestic Arts, The Kindergarten 

| Normal Department, The Department of Music, 
and The Department of Shorthand and Typewriting. 





Address inquiries about courses 
of instruction to 
F. W. GUNSAULUS, THOS. C. RONEY, 
President. Dean of the Faculty. 
The Institute Year Book will be sent upon application. 


Direct genera] correspondence 
to 

















ee 
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THE DIAL 


siti 1, 1899. 


Our Book-Store is in Every Post: Office of ‘the United States: | 


RE YOU INTERESTED in any of these books? 


they are in your hands, postpaid, by the next mail. 


to remit the price ; if not, return the books. 


A New Novel by the 
author of 
** The Raiders.’ 


The Black 
Douglas. 


Mr. Crockett considers this ro- 
mance of the 15th century in Scot- 
land (on which he has been working 
for the past ten years) his strongest 
work. The fall of the great House 
of Donglas, with which it deals, he 
says, ‘* was the one romance of my 
boy hood.”’ 


Sizer, 544 28%. Binding, cloth, deco- 


By S.R.CROCKETT rated, Pages, 475 ; Iilustrated ; $1.50. 
The Real Cyrano’s This most interesting work could 
Masterpiece. easily stand upon its own merits, even 
without the literary connections its 
A Voyage to ery = —_ and ee 
or wit . Rostand’s {amous play. 
the Moon. It is a charmingly fanciful and poetic 
By CYRANO piece of literature, full of imagina- 


DE BERGERAC. 


Illustrations from 
17th Century Prints. 


With Sampson 
Through 
the War. 


By W. A. M. GOODE, 
Correspondent of the 
Associated Press. 
Special Chapters by Rear- 
Admiral Sampson Capt. 
Robiey D. Evans, Com- 

mander C. C. Tedd. 


How 
To Plan the 


Home Grounds 
By S. PARSONS, Jr. 

With 56 Suggestive 
illustrations and Dia- 
grams; with Lists of 
Trees, , ete. 


RACHEL. A Novel. 


tion and delicate conceits. 

Size, 4x6; Pages, 220; Binding, fler- 
ible cloth ; Illustrated ; OD cents net. (Uni- 
Sorm with “ Cyrano."’) 


The author was on the New York 
all through the war, and his admir- 
able personal account is well supple- 
mented by the special contributions. 
The book is the authoritative record 
of the North Atlantie Squadron's 
work, and clears up many mooted 
points 

Sice, 6x94; Pages, 30; many Tilus- 
trations, Maps, and Diagrams ; Binding, 
cloth, decorated ; $2.50. 


Mr. Parsons (who is a Fellow of 
the Society of American Landscape 
Architects and ex-Superintendent of 
the New York City Parks) has writ- 
ten a practical, helpful book, telling 
popularly and in detail how to bean- 
tify the home grounds, be they small 
or large. 

Size, Tine 7%; Pagers, 20; Illustra- 
_tiensa, & 6 : ype, 10-pottl ; $1.00 net. 


"BOOKS OF FICTION. 
By Jane Heven Finptater. Cloth 
THROUGH THE TURF SMOKE. The Love, Lore, and Laughter of Old hated 
THE MINISTER OF CARTHAGE. A Novelette. 
TWO MEN ’O MENDIP. A Novel. 


| Limited to 397 Copies 


Printed from Type 
by DeVinne. 


Life Masks 
of Great 
Americans. 


By C. H. HART. 
21 Fall-Page Cuts. 


McTeague. 


A Story of 
San Francisco. 
By FRANK NORRIS, 


Author of ** Moran of 
the Lady Letty.” 


The Fight 
for Santiago. 


By 
STEPHEN BONSAL 


An Hungarian 
Nabob. 


By MAURUS JOKAI. 
Translated by 
& eT BAIN. 





~JUST PUBLISH ED 


By C. A. Mason. Cloth 
By Wacrer Raymonp. Cloth 


SUCCESSFUL BOOKS OF 1898 
T2d Thousand — Kipling’s ** THE DAY’S WORK" . $1.50 
35th Thousand — Rostand’s *“*CYRANO DE BER- 


Write to us, and we will see that 
If you want them, you have merely 


These wonderful life masks of 
famous Americans, the work of 

. H. L. Browere, whose invention 
died with him, reveal to us for the 
first time the features and facial 
character of our great statesmen as 
they really were. 

Two Editions ; Size, 74 x10; 21 full- 
page plates ; copies on large paper, with 
plates on Japan, with an ertra set of plates 
on heary cvaled paper, anitable for fram- 
ing, each $25.00 net; 347 copies, regular 
numbered edition, each $6.00 net. 


This is a great novel in the truest 
sense of the word. Its chief figure 
is a hereulean dentist in an ** accom- 
modation street "’ of San Francisco 
who sloughs off his thin veneer of 
civilization altogether under the in- 

uence of misfortune. The man 
McTeague is a most daring concep- 
tion, yet he is always convincing and 
absorbingly interesting. 

Size, 54.28%; Binding, eloth, deco- 
rated ; Pages, 440 ; Type, 10-point ; $1.50. 


A careful. dispassionate, and able 
summing-up of the whole campaign 
by a writer who went all through it 
himself. Mr. Bonsal has done for the 
Awerican private soldier at Santiago 
what Kinglake did for the English 
soldier 

Sicr, 649% ; Pages, 543 ; [ilustrations, 
16 full-page inarts and 5 mapa, 2 of them 
on a large folder ; Binding, cloth ; Type, 
l1-point ; $2.50. 


The character of the old Nabob in 
this romantic novel and the wild life 
of the powerfal Magyar nobles at the 
beginning of the century are revela- 
tions to the American reader, while 
the dramatic interest never flags. 

Size, 5% x74; Binding, cloth, decora- 
tive design ; Pages, 358 ; $1 25. 


. $1.25 


" By Sev mao Stevens. Board .75 


. $1.25 
Second Edition — “so . “ _— OF HENRY DRUM- a 
° 3.00 
Second Edition — Joka 1 ~uein NAMELESS CAs 
1.25 


Second Edition — Wingate’s | Sd WHAT ‘SHALL OUR 
BOYS DO FOR A LIVING?” . 1.00 





GERAC”. .. net 30 
Illustrated Edition-de- Lure on large paper... 1,00 
15th Thousand — Wilkins'’s ** PEOPLE OF OUR 
NEIGHBORHOOD.” Cloth . . .50 
Tth Thousand — Ollivant’s ** BOB, SON OF BAT- 
wae” s: @ 2 1.25 
20th Thousand — Blanchan’s ** BIRD NEIGHBORS” * 2.00 
10th Th — Blanchan’s * BIRDS THAT HUNT” 2.00 
Second Edition — Holland's *“ THE BUTTERFLY 
BOOK" . . . net 3.00 
Sth Thousand—** A GUNNER ABOARD THE 
YANKER” . . . 150 
Second Edition — Doyle's ** SONGS OF “ACTION * 1.25 


_ DOUBLEDAY. & McCLURE €0., ‘ML- 155 East Twenty-fifth Street, NE 


13th Thousand — Garland’s ** SPIRIT OF SWEET 
WATER” ; 
76th Thousand — LITTLE MASTERPIECES, it) ode. 
per vol., cloth, 30 cents; the set . 
44th Thousand — TALES FROM McCLURE’S, 5 vols., 
per vol., cloth, 25 cents ; the set . 
The *“ Temple Edition’? of CHARLES DICKENS'S 
WORKS. To be in 40 volumes. Ten volumes: ‘* The 
Pickwick Papers,”’ - Sketches by Boz,” * Nicholas 
Nickleby,”’ and ** Oliver Twist " now ready. Per vol.: 
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